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JACOBEAN ABSOLUTISTS: 
The Placing of Beaumont and Fletcher 


JOHN F. DANBY 


‘After all, Beaumont and Fletcher were but an inferior sort 
of Shakespeares and Sidneys’. 


(C. Lams: Specimens of English Dramatic Poetry.— Note on 
Maid’s Tragedy.) 


CHARLES LAMB’s judgment is not likely to be reversed however much 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher are re-read or re-assessed. But 
something less than justice is done them if the Shakespeare compari- 
son is made prematurely or in the wrong way. In any such com- 
parison they will naturally come out on the wrong side; and they 
have rarely been read without the motive of comparison in mind. 
Coleridge, for example, wrote: 


The plays of Beaumont and Fletcher are mere aggregations 
without unity; in the Shakespearian drama there is a vitality 
which grows and evolves itself from within —a key-note which 
guides and controls the harmonies throughout.’ 


And Lamb: 


Fletcher’s ideas moved slow; his versification, though sweet, 
is tedious; it stops every moment; he lays line upon line, making 
up one after the other, adding image to image so deliberately 
that we see where they join: Shakespeare mingles everything, he 
runs line into line, embarrasses sentences and metaphors; before 
one idea has burst its shell another is hatched and clamours for 
inclusion. * 


The more recent reports on their work are in much the same vein. 
On the question of dramatic workmanship generally Miss Ellis- 
Fermor repeats Coleridge’s charge: Beaumont and Fletcher sacrifice 
everything to situation and immediate effect.* Lamb’s criticism of 
their verse has been made again, in other words, by Mr T. S. Eliot: 
imagery in the Beaumont and Fletcher verse amounts merely to dead 
flowers of speech planted in sand.‘ Neither as dramatists nor as poets 


_ Shakespeare Lectures: Bohn Edn. p. 400. 

* Specimens of Eng. Dram. Poetry: Note on Two Noble Kinsmen. 
*See, Jacobean Drama, p. 207. 
‘ Elizabethan Essays, p. 78. 
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do they seem to have the roots that clutch. Yet at the beginning of 
this century Shakespeare’s last plays were commonly regarded as 
having been strongly influenced by Beaumont and Fletcher. And 
at any time after the death of James I (Fletcher too died in 1625) 
something like the following comparisons would be made by the 
polite and instructed reader: 


When Johnson, Shakespeare, and thy selfe did sit, 
And sway’d in the Triumvirate of wit — 

Yet what from Johnson’s oyle and sweat did flow, 
Or what more easie nature did bestow 

On Shakespeare’s gentler Muse, in thee full growne 
Their Graces both appeare, yet so, that none 

Can say here Nature ends, and Art begins 

But mixt, like th’ Elements, and borne like twins. 


Denham need carry no authority, but he is a reminder of the Caroline 
rating which, as a phenomenon of taste and choice, calls for under- 
standing. There was a time when Beaumont and Fletcher seemed the 
universal geniuses, combining qualities which avoided on the one 
hand Johnson’s laboured calculation of effects and on the other 
Shakespeare’s merely random happinesses: 


Manners and Scenes may alter, but not you; 


For yours are not meere humours, gilded straines; 
The fashion lost, Your massy Sense remaines.* 


The judgment is no doubt a mental aberration. But it was broad- 
spread in the seventeenth century, typical of a class and a time. 

I propose in this article to do three things: first, to look at the 
position Beaumont and Fletcher occupied in their contemporary 
world; second, to examine what they actually did in one of their 
serious plays; third, bearing in mind their present-day neglect, when 
practically all the other Jacobeans have had their vogue, to hazard a 
fresh placing of their work from the point of view of a modern 
observer. 


l 


The social positioning of Beaumont and Fletcher has often been 
noticed.* So has the timing of their appearance.‘ The provenance of 
what they put into their plays has also been commented on. What is 
most lacking, in their case, would seem to be that which is most 


1 Works: Ed. A. R. Waller, Vol. I, p. xxiii. 

® Op. cit., p. xli. 

8 F, E. SCHELLING, ¢.g.: Elizabethan Drama, I, p. 523. 

“See, for example, G. C. MAcauLay: Francis Beaumont, A Critical Study, 
p. 188 seq. 
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needed — the linking of these things significantly, so as to make 
possible the right groupings and the appropriate comparisons. 

Professor A. Harbage has pointed to their special position among 
dramatists of their time: 


In the reign of James a greater number of the writers seem to 
have been gentlemen by birth, but there is no change in the 
status of their occupation. Typical of this group was John 
Fletcher, well-born, and well-nurtured but déclassé; he lacked 
patrimony, his father had died in debt and in royal disfavour. 
Most dedicatory epistles . . . were suggestive of mendicancy, and 
could scarcely be written by the gentle according to the strictures 
of the day. The one true exception to our rule is Francis Beau- 
mont, his father a judge in a family still prospering. But Francis 
was a younger son... .’ 


The best sketch of Bishop Fletcher and son (Harrington only 
portrays the father) is given by Bishop Goodman, that anxious 
whitener of sepulchres wherever possible: 


Doctor Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, he was made almoner 
and Bishop of Bristol. . . he was afterwards preferred to London 
and there he married my Lady Baker, a very handsome, beauti- 
ful woman ... Here many libels were made against him: I 
remember part of one of them: 


“We will divide the name of Fletcher: 
He, my Lord F.; and she, my Lady Letcher.’ 


I think he had a check from the Queen, and died for sorrow. 
His son was a poet to a playhouse.’ 


Bishop Goodman’s professional charity was apt to fail when con- 
fronted with failure. He obviously regarded the son’s career as a 
fitting appendage to the father’s disgrace. Harrington is kinder to 
the man by including in his contempt most of the courtier-Bishop’s 
contemporaries: 


What shall I say for him? Non erat hoc hominis vitium sed 
temporis?® 


The original judgment of Lamb at the head of this article may be 
more fully understood in a social than in a literary sense (though it 
has the literary implication too). It is important either way that 
Beaumont and Fletcher had a Bishop and a Judge for their fathers 
and not a bricklayer or a small country-tradesman. The Great House, 


1 Cavalier Drama, p. 22. 
2 Court of King James. Ed. John S. Brewer, p. 134. 
8 Nugae Antiquae. Ed. 1779, vol. I, p. 29. 
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however, was not around them, as it was around Sidney: they were, 
after all, an inferior sort of Sidneys. The Great House was some 
distance away behind them, or, as an ambition, some distance in 
front of them: Beaumont actually did marry well and retire from the 
stage; Fletcher had to be content with the playhouse and the Mer- 
maid. These he maybe succeeded in converting into something 
agreeable to the court élite — an urban substitute for Wilton and 
Penshurst. 

The precise social placing of Beaumont and Fletcher carried with 
it specific differences of endowment, interest and intention as com- 
pared with those with which the popular dramatist worked. Some- 
thing more, however, must be added. Beaumont and Fletcher were 
inferior Sidneys of the second generation. The work done within 
the Great House itself is different from that work which is based on 
it (as ‘literature’) but which is actually done outside its walls by 
persons whose right of admittance might be a matter for conjecture, 
for a public that would certainly, in most cases, be excluded. The 
distinctions are not merely snobbish. The declension is real. In 
Sidney’s day the Great House had been a centre of culture in its own 
right, independent of the Court. Sidney draws a picture of it in the 
opening pages of the Arcadia — itself a typical achievement of the 
Great House in literature. There Lord Kalander can comment critic- 
ally and with sharp detachment on the sillinesses of King Basilius, 
who, in leaving his palace and shirking his responsibilites, has fallen 
away from the standards the Great House expected the Palace to 
uphold.' The Great House and its literature (the Arcadia, The Faerie 
Queene, the Pastorals, and the petrarchan sonnet-sequences) belonged 
to the polite Renaissance and to something consciously European. 
Its works were to stand comparison with those of Greece and Rome, 
France and Italy: epics in prose or verse compendiously analysing 
love and the ideal man. Beaumont and Fletcher take over from this 
tradition the matter of the Arcadian and pastoral and petrarchan, 
together with the conscious intention of the Great House to achieve 
literature — the intention, as it becomes with them in fact, to make 
the popular drama literary. In their case, however, the declension 
has to be reckoned in: a two-fold degeneration, what Harrington 
would see as vitium hominis et temporis. 

The Jacobean phase can best be seen, as the Victorians saw it, ina 
sinister light. In both politics and letters the Court asserted itself 
disastrously, to upset a precarious balance. James’s claim to the 
kingly prerogative was not the attempt to retain something which 
had been granted Elizabeth. It was a bid for something Elizabeth 
herself had never pretended to, and which (on the terms maintained 
by James) had never existed. The structure behind Elizabeth’s rule 

1 Arcadia. Ed. A. Feuillerat, p. 21 seq. 
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had been a confederation of Great Houses. Her power was merely 
the exertion in a single person of the reason, the competence, the 
influence, and the desert upon which this confederation (ideally) 
based itself. In the person of James the Court usurped the place the 
Great House had occupied. Thereby what Greville called ‘the strong 
middle wall’ was broken.' Looking at the disgusting shambles of 
James’s dramatic entertainment for the King of Denmark, Harring- 
ton remarked that it was different ‘in our Queen’s days’.? Comment- 
ing more widely, a Lord Kalander could have noted almost item by 
item how James was behaving like Basilius in his dotage.* This 
political depression of the Great House and the values it represented 
is paralleled in the literary field by James’s taking over the Chamber- 
lain’s men and making them King’s Players, and by his attaching 
other of the actors companies to the Queen and the Prince. The 
influence of the Court seems to have vulgarized both the politics and 
the literature of the Great House. It coarsened the technique of 
government and perverted taste. 

It is this that makes the timing of Beaumont and Fletcher as 
important as the placing. The déclassé son of the Bishop and the 
younger son of the Judge are James’s unconscious agents. They are 
capturing the Great House literature for the courtier, writing for 
adherents of a Stuart king rather than for Tudor aristocrats. Their 
work, from one point of view, represents a snobbish vulgarization 
and a sectional narrowing of the great tradition. 

In this Beaumont and Fletcher are not alone, nor are they un- 
respectable. They occupy very much the same social and literary 
position as Donne. Donne himself was a marginal beneficiary of the 
Great House tradition, who survived, depressed and now utterly 
dependent, to write subserviently under the conditions inaugurated by 
James. 

Donne in his Satyres can claim rightly: 


With God and with the Muses I conferre.‘ 


or again: 
On a huge hill, 
Cragged, and steep, Truth stands... 
Keep the truth which thou has found; men do not stand 
In so ill case here, that God with his hand 
Sign’d Kings blanck-charters to kill whom they hate, 
Nor are they Vicars but hangmen to Fate.® 


1 See my ‘Poets on Fortune’s Hill’, Cambridge Journal, vol. II, No. 4. 
* Op. cit., II, pp. 129-30. 

8 Loc. Cit. 

* JOHN Donne. Nonesuch Edn., p. 122. 

° Op. cit., p. 129. 
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This has the tone and independence of Kalander and the Great 
House. In The Sunne Rising (still in the pre-Jacobean period) Donne 
can also write: 


If her eyes have not blinded thine, 

Looke, and tomorrow late, tell mee, 

Whether both th’ India’s of spice and Myne 

Be where thou left’st them, or lie here with mee. 
Aske for those Kings whom thou saw’st yesterday, 
And thou shalt heare, All here in one bed lay. 


She’is all States, and all Princes, I, 
Nothing else is. 

Princes doe but play us; compar’d to this, 
All honor’s mimique; All wealth alchimie.* 


It is the same Donne that writes the Satyres and Songs and Sonets. 
In the Satyres he takes his stand on truth and his own independent 
experience, on a kind of dignity which he feels due both to God and 
the Muse. In Songs and Sonets, in spite of the different content, there 
is a similar tone. The Sunne Rising gets an immediate sanction. It 
has tenderness, playfulness, impatience and pride, vigorous courage 
and tough reasonableness. Its components, matched with hyperbole 
and conceit, lie well together, both with each other and with the form 
in which they are expressed. One feels confident that the poet would 
put things in right order of priority. Even the final hyperbole is not 
a lie, or a merely poetic truth. Hyperbole will eventually become 
one of the main Jacobean vehicles of self-persuasion: here it is the 
witty stretching of plain sense in order to take in more truth: 


She’is all States, and all Princes, I 
Nothing else is. 


— ‘She is all the States I care about and am a loyal member of; 
and I am sole ruler as well as subject in this State, complete servant 
and complete King. Nothing else is — is important, is as much, is so 
completely known.’ — The ‘over’-statement that is presented to a 
first glance as an extravagance resolves itself, on a second glance, 
into an interesting exploration of what is generally accepted and 
acceptable. The effect is carried by the rich ambiguities of ‘is’, itself 
capable of meaning everything or nothing: everything if we regard it 
as saying ‘has real Being’, nothing if we see it as needing always an 
extension before it can mean anything; everything and nothing as it 
means ‘is’ or ‘seems’. 


‘Is’ and ‘seems’ and the ambiguities playing through them set up 
a frame that contains what immediately follows — with its almost 


1 Op. cit., p. 6. 
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unnoticeable inversion of what Dr Richards has called vehicle and 
tenour: 

Princes doe but play us; compar’d to this, 

All honor’s mimique; All wealth alchimie. 


— Love is both an assertion and a surrender of the will, a resolved 
belief and a rapture. Rule, honours and token currency are second- 
ary phenomena, social shadows or derivatives or a language for or an 
expression of the primary society which two lovers form. None of 
them can stand in their own right, or can be so immediately known, 
as love can, to be more than provisionally true. They are means not 
ends. Their usurpation of the central position in the world would be 
a perverse tyranny. They command not belief, but, at the most 
acquiescence; their claim over us is felt not as a rapture but as coer- 
cion. Again the hyperbole is on the surface only: the direction in 
which it works is towards an interesting exploration of sense. 

In all this Donne is in the great tradition of Sidney. He writes as 
the poet above the need or the desire to sing at doors for meat, as the 
poet exploring truth and investigating the metaphysic of love: love 
not as a petrarchan convention but as the key to what conventions 
are about. Within ten years the tone and truth of Donne’s verse 
change. The ‘truth’ he was dedicated to in the Satyres becomes 
the fabrification of the compliments he there despised. The mistresses 
of the Songs and Sonets become the patronesses of the Verse Letters. 
There the riches of ‘mine’ and ‘India’, ‘America’ and ‘coins’, 
become suddenly concretized to the moneys he desperately needed: 


She that was best and first originall 

Of all fair copies, and the generall 

Steward to Fate; she whose rich eyes, and breast, 
Guilt the West Indies, and perfum’d the East; 
Whose having breath’d in this world, did bestow 
Spice on those Isles, and bade them still smell so, 
And that rich Indie which doth gold interre, 

Is but as single money, coyn’d from her: 

She to whom this world must itself refer, 

As Suburbs, or the Microcosme of her, 

Shee, shee is dead; shee’s dead: when thou knowst this, 
Thou knowst how lame a cripple this world is.* 


Donne here is adding image to image rather than writing poetry; 
and the imagery is repetitious, commercial, mercenary. What he 
says, furthermore, is now felt as only poetically true. The hyperboles 
do not extend sense: they balance permissively on a convention or a 
fashion of compliment. 


1 Op. cit., p. 203. 
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Beaumont and Fletcher provoke comparison with later Donne. 
Non erat hoc hominis vitium sed temporis. They are involved in the 
same degeneration of a tradition, impelled by similar bread-and- 
butter needs. It was economic pressure that deflected Donne from 
the metaphor of Songs and Sonets to the conceits of the Anniversaries. 
It was the urge of the younger son to exploit the India of the stage, 
the desire of the déclassé to rehabilitate himself in court circles (the 
memory and the ambition of the Great House still working in each 
of them) which drove Beaumont and Fletcher to descend on the 
popular theatre and wrest it from its popular way to something they 
could approve of and make their social equals applaud. This of 
course makes their descent on the playhouse much more consciously 
a social strategy than in all likelihood it was. There is, however, the 
fact that two of the earliest plays they wrote were, first, a burlesque 
of what the popular audience approved, The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle which was not well received, and second, The Faithful Shep- 
herdess, a literary pastoral of which Fletcher wrote to one of James’s 
new baronets: 


This play was never liked, unless by few 
That brought their judgments with ’em.? 


Compared with the tradition digested naturally into the drama 
of Shakespeare the Sidneyan world is itself a narrow thing. It is 


conscious and classical and avoids contacts with what in the Arcadia 
would be called the Helots. The world of Beaumont and Fletcher is 
still narrower. The difference is that between Penshurst and Wilton 
and the Court and Blackfriars. The former were European and 
national at the same time. The latter became something local and 
sectional. 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s social affiliations, then, are the same as 
Donne’s; their literary tradition goes back on one side, but on the 
new Jacobean terms, to the Elizabethan Great House. They write 
at a time when the tradition is already degenerating; they are them- 
selves, in fact, prime agents in the degeneration — in the adaptation of 
platonism and petrarchanism to an inferior end and audience. Their 
ambition and their strategy can be represented as being a two-fold 
invasion. On the one hand they will capture the popular playhouse, 
on the other they will gate-crash court society. The Sidneyan matter 
supplied protective colouring for the latter; their dramatic facility 
ensured success in the former. Their work is brilliantly opportunis- 
tic. They are quick to catch and reflect back the lights of their social 
and literary environment. But they are not to be regarded solely as 
followers of fashions and tastes. Their social significance in the early 


1 To That Noble And True Lover Of Learning, Sir Walter Aston, Knight of the 
Bath, 
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Jacobean period goes deeper. They had the power to be formers of 
attitudes, initiators rather than mimics. They supplied the basis of 
what will later develop into the Cavalier mentality. In this respect 
their work can be compared with that of Byron. Later people — not 
in literature but in actual life— play out Beaumont-and-Fletcherism 
in their own biographies. Kenelm Digby is one of their heroes in the 
flesh. The early part of Herbert of Cherbury’s autobiography reads 
like one of their plays. 

It is evasive, therefore, to regard their art as merely the creation of 
a ‘fairy world’: Their plays strike roots deep into a real world — 
the world of their time and of the embryonic Cavalier. Their ‘un- 
reality’ for us amounts to a criticism of much more than the two 
dramatists concerned. It is a judgment too of the habits of mind of 
an actual section of a historical society —a world, in spite of its 
heritage of charity from the Middle Ages and of instructed reason 
from the Great House, soon to be confronted with the situation of 
dictated choice in the midst of civil conflict, a world of radical self- 
division and clashing absolutes: the world ready to split in every way 
which Beaumont and Fletcher’s serious plays symbolize. 

We might now turn to one of these serious plays. Our purpose 
will be to look for signs of consistency and method. Our leading idea 
will be that they are not organized, as Shakespeare’s plays are, by 
metaphor — ‘a key-note which guides and controls the harmonies 
throughout’ — but rather by that which organizes Donne’s Anniver- 
saries, the hyperbole and the conceit. And it is the experience organ- 
ized by hyperbole and conceit which strikes the roots that clutch 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s time. What these roots were we shall also 
attempt to say. 


2 


The central situation in Philaster involves three people. Arethusa, 
the princess, is the only child of the King. Philaster, legitimate heir to 
part of the Kingdom, is in love with her. Bellario is Philaster’s 
‘page’, sent by him to Arethusa to serve as their means of communi- 
cation. The events of the play are set in motion by the arrival at 
the Court of Pharamond, the Spanish prince, who comes seeking 
the hand of Arethusa. This touches off, first, the rebellion story: the 
group of courtiers led by Dion are unwilling for Philaster’s legitimate 
claims to be put on one side, as Philaster himself is too. Secondly, 
Pharamond’s incontinence while at the Court (the reverse side, as in 
Songs and Sonets, of the idealistic petrarchan woman-worship) leads 
to the calumny which will start rotating the relations between the 
three in the central triangle. Pharamond is discovered early in his 


' Miss Una Ellis-Fermor. Op. cit., p. 207. 
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stay with a loose waiting-woman who avoids publicity by accusing 
Arethusa of similar looseness with Bellario, and thus blackmails the 
King into silence. This lie is repeated to Philaster by Dion. Dion is 
intent on Philaster’s leading the popular revolt and breaking with 
Arethusa. 

A larger frame is sketchily suggested for the central happenings 
in the play: the King, like Henry IV, is aware of the guilty means 
whereby he has come to the throne and is depriving Philaster of his 
just inheritance. He sees his misfortunes as part of a providential 
punishment for his sins. Arethusa too feels that providence is at 
work — in her case, a providence working through romantic love 
for the restoration of justice. 

The retention of this traditional providence supervising the work- 
ing out of the plot might be significant. It is not what we think of as 
the typically Beaumont-and-Fletcherian. It seems rather to be a 
gesture in the direction of something Shakespearian. (Philaster is 
moved by the spirit of his ‘father’ as Hamlet was, and the King’s 
guilty conscience is reminiscent of Claudius as well as Henry IV). 
Though the King, Arethusa and the courtiers more than once under- 
line it in their speeches, it might be intended merely as a familiar 
colouring for the story, the better to insinuate what was essentially 
new. The references to providence, in any case, belong to the 
outer shell of the play. The inner core, wherein the novelty consists, 
and in which the main seriousness of the dramatists is displayed, is 
the platonic or petrarchan triangle of the lovers. It is the happenings 
here that I propose to concentrate attention on. These provide 
almost all the ‘situations’ and ‘dramatic effects’ to which Beaumont 
and Fletcher are said to sacrifice everything: coherence of character, 
moral integrity, artistic unity. 

The basis of the emotional attitudes throughout is a prevailing 
disposition to wilful belief, belief as an all-or-nothing reaction, con- 
sciously directed, an absolute self-commitment. The typical Beau- 
mont and Fletcher situations turn on the divisions that such rival 
absolutes bring about when the central characters find themselves be- 
tween two or more of them. 

In Philaster (as in the plays generally) one of these absolutes is the 
King. At one point in the play the King’s absoluteness is given a 
satiric or comic turn. The princess Arethusa is lost in the forest 
and her father is commanding that she shall be found: 


KinG I do command you all, as you are subjects, 
To show her me! What! am I not your King? 
If ay, then am I not to be obeyed? 
Dion Yes, if you command things possible and honest. 
KING Things possible and honest! Hear me, thou, 
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Thou traitor, that do’st confine thy King to things 
Possible and honest! show her me, 
Or let me perish if I cover not 
All Sicily with blood. 
Dion Indeed I cannot, 
Unless you tell me where she is. (IV, ii) 


But brute facts call the King’s bluff and he is forced at length to 
realize his limitations: 


‘Alas! What are we Kings! 

Why do ye gods place us above the rest, 

To be served, flattered, and adored, till we 

Believe we hold within our hands your thunder, 

And when we come to try the power we have 

There’s not a leaf shakes at our threatenings? 

I have sinned, ’tis true, and here stand to be punished 

Yet would not thus be punished: let me choose 

My way, and lay it on! 

He articles with the gods. Would somebody would draw 

bonds for the performance of covenants betwixt them. 
(IV, ii) 


We have said that this passage is comic or satiric. To be so definite is 
maybe over-precipitate. There seems, rather, to be a mixture, or a 
confusion, or a wavering between intentions in its treatment. Clearly, 
however, the scene cannot be claimed for full seriousness. The King 
is not Lear, and Dion is neither Kent nor the Fool. The significant 
thing is the way the characters fling themselves into disparate roles, 
adopting one extreme stance after another with all-or-nothing wil- 
fulness. The roles have nothing in common except the wilfulness 
behind them. The King will be absolute King, the King will be 
patient sinner suffering the strokes of the gods. Dion (who could 
have been made a Lord Kalander or a Kent) remains the debunking 
commentator on both, not disinterested but uninterested in what 
he says. Neither Dion nor the King seem to have anything in com- 
mon, not even common humanity, or the common relationship of 
King and subject. Instead, they both seem to be embodiments, as it 
were, of the attitudes they voice — attitudes, again, that the romantics 
would accuse of having no organic interconnection, and between 
which transition can only be made by violent self-galvanizations of 
the will. 

If the scene itself is not to be taken seriously, the frequent occur- 
rence of such scenes in the plays must be. It is profoundly symptom- 
atic of Beaumont. Though he is not being clearly satirical or comic, 
and while the total effect is too confused for full artistic seriousness, 
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there is no doubt that seriousness is intended. The point is that 
Beaumont’s mind works like the minds of his characters, and he is 
involved in quandaries similar to theirs. He lacks the supporting 
strength of an independent position from which to see with detach- 
ment what he is writing about. Sidney had this strength and support 
through membership of the Great House: his portrait of Basilius, 
therefore, is steady and unequivocal. Jonson and Shakespeare had 
the strength and independence of yet another tradition which enabled 
them to comment on Kingship, in plays like Sejanus or King Lear, 
with equal unmistakeability. Beaumont has no steady ground to 
stand on. His attitude to the King, therefore (to take the single 
example of this scene) inevitably wavers. Beaumont himself is sur- 
rounded by the clamorous absolutes which have to be chosen among 
and which it is nonsense to choose among. But choice is dictated 
for him. He is himself deeply engaged in the attitudes he is writing 
about. He is responding deeply to something in his environment. He 
is a part of his contemporary situation in a pejorative sense. 

There is also the fact of Beaumont’s adolescence which is relevant 
here. His concern with attitudes and choice is adolescent — the 
adolescent as the parvenu to the adult world who brings with him all 
the virgin will to be convinced, but who has not yet had the time to 
acquire the wisdom that would illuminate what he is choosing and 
bring relevant order to his convictions. Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
work indicates the collapse of a culture, an adult scheme is being 
broken up and replaced by adolescent intensities. It is this which 
makes the Caroline rating of their work, as compared with that of 
Jonson and Shakespeare, such a bad augury. 

The scene with Dion and the King is about as bad as Beaumont 
and Fletcher can be. It does, however, reveal the kind of forces 
among which even their good scenes are set, and the kind of ‘situa- 
tion’ we have to deal with in reading them. These ‘situations’ have 
much to do with ‘psychology’, but little to do with the naturalism of 
consistent character-portrayal. The psychology is that of a blind 
compulsion to be certain and to be convinced. It is the psychology, 
too, of a time when action was demanded on the basis of the convic- 
tions entertained; and when loyalties were being solicited by widely 
different authorities. 

Kingship is only one of the absolutes in the general Beaumont and 
Fletcher environment. They are not interested in assessment of any of 
the absolutes separately, and are weakest when they pretend to be. 
Their best work is done where their main interest lies — in the 
conflict of the absolutes and the contortions it imposes on human 
nature. 

In Act I, Sc. i this typical inner setting is swiftly arranged. Philaster 
comes into the Presence to challenge Pharamond’s right to replace 
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him as heir to the throne. He begins by making his obeisances to the 
King: 

Right noble sir, as low as my obedience, 

And with a heart as loyal as my knee 

I beg your favour 


The King gives him permission, within the bounds proper to a 
subject, to say what he will. Philaster then immediately turns on 
Pharamond, and threatens him with hyperbolical rebellion if ever he 
should take the throne. The King intervenes to check him; Philaster’s 
defiance collapses: 


I am dead, sir; you’re my fate. It was not I 
Said I was wronged. 


The King thinks Philaster must be possessed. Philaster rejoins that 
he is — indeed — and with his father’s spirit: 


It’s here, O king, 
A dangerous spirit! now he tells me, King, 
I was a King’s heir, bids me be a King, 
And whispers to me, these are all my subjects .. . 
But I’ll suppress him; he’s a factious spirit, 
And will undo me. Noble sir, your hand; 
I am your servant. 
Away! I do not like this: 
Ill make you tamer, or I’ll dispossess you 
Both of your life and spirit. For this time 
I pardon your wild speech, without so much 
As your imprisonment. 


There is no suggestion of satire here. The King is one of the absolutes 
Philaster recognizes. The demands of justice (the ‘spirit’ of his father) 
are another. But there is no moral conflict in Philaster. He can live 
absolutely in either the one loyalty or the other. It is a law of the 
Beaumont world that absolute committal removes the need for moral 
deliberation, and supervenes on conflict by suppression of one of the 
warring terms. The courtiers, Philaster’s friends, for example, are 
bent on revolt: 
shrink not, worthy sir, 

But add your father to you; in whose name 

We’ll waken all the gods, and conjure up 

The rods of vengeance, the abused people, 

Who, like raging torrents . . . etc. 


But Philaster does not so-much as feel the pressure of their rhetoric: 


Friends, no more; 
Our ears may be corrupted; ’tis an age 
We dare not trust our wills to. 
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The audience is left, at the end of this first scene, with an exciting 
sense of an either-or world, and of a hero who will be all-or-nothing 
whichever way he is thrown: for it is obvious he won’t (in the normal 
sense of the word) decide. There is this, and a further sense besides — 
something that comes through in Philaster’s words last quoted: the 
sense that this is not only literary entertainment, but literature aware 
of itself as a symptom rather than a reflection of the dangerous 
reality surrounding it — aware of a world that cannot be trusted, 
and in which the mind is forced back upon itself to make a world of 
its own, by belief, or resolve, or art: 

Tis an age 
We dare not give our wills to. 

The other sphere in which the absolutes manifest themselves for 
the Beaumont hero we are introduced to in the scene immediately 
following. Arethusa sends for Philaster. Up to now neither he nor 
the audience have had any inkling of what is to take place. But 
Arethusa is in love with Philaster. The scene is a minor example of 
the stunts with situation which characterize all the Beaumont and 
Fletcher plays: the subject cannot woo the princess, so the princess 
will declare her love to the subject. More than this, it is an interesting 
example of Beaumont’s technique exerting itself on a more serious 
level. Its congruency with what has gone before it and with what 
will follow after helps to make credible the incredibles later to be 
handled. 

Arethusa’s inversion of propriety is justified by invoking the over- 
ruling power of the gods. She is driven by forces larger than human: 

tis the gods, 
The gods that make me so; and, sure, our love 
Will be the nobler and the better blest, 
In that the secret justice of the gods 
Is mingled with it. (I, ii) 
But this divine sanction is in fact supererogatory: love itself is an 
absolute for the Beaumont and Fletcher lovers. 

Secondly, there is the teasing way in which the proposal is made. 
Philaster assumes (the audience is already aware of what is in | 
Arethusa’s mind) that a declaration of love is the last thing that will | 
be made in the interview. And Arethusa’s first words seem to bear | 
out his fears. Why, she asks, has he laid scandal on her in a public | 
place, and called the great part of her dowry in question? Philaster’s 
reply is similar to his original reaction to the King: 

Madam, this truth which I shall speak will be 
Foolish: but for your fair and virtuous self, 

I could afford myself to have no right 

To anything you wished. 
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Notwithstanding, Philaster confesses he is loath to give 


His right unto a sceptre and a crown 
To save a lady’s longing. 


He is still unaware that Arethusa is in love with him. Arethusa then 
says she must have both kingdoms, and even more. Philaster must 
turn away his face while she tells him the full length of her demands. 
At this Philaster flies into heroics: 


I can endure it. Turn away my face! 

I never yet saw enemy that looked 

So dreadfully but that I thought myself 

So great a basilisk as he; or spake 

So horribly but that I thought my tongue 
Bore thunder underneath, as much as his; 
Nor beast that I could turn from: shall I then 
Begin to fear sweet sounds? a lady’s voice 
Whom I do love? Say, you would have my life; 
Why, I will give it you; for ’tis to me 

A thing so loathed, and unto you that ask 
Of so poor use, that I will make no price. 

If you entreat I will unmovedly hear. 


This is wit according to Dr Johnson’s formula: contrary ideas yoked 
together by violence. It is witty in that what the audience knows is 
love on Arethusa’s part, Philaster takes to be hate; what he thinks 
is a demand about to be made on him the audience knows is an offer 
about to be made to him. Philaster’s misapprehension has been 
successfully raised at this point to hyperbolical proportions. And in 
one and the same speech we see his heroism and his helplessness, his 
worth and his sense of worthlessness asserted. 

But a measure of depth and seriousness can be recognized in the 
admittedly adolescent mood in which the hero and the scene are 
conceived. The part somehow seems to become more important 
than the whole, the contortions of the hero more important than the 
forces that produce them. The fact that Philaster is labouring under 
| 4 misapprehension does not make for complacency in the spectator; 
and the heroics — on a fair reading — are not received as ridiculous. 
From this point of view the scene works like a joke that has been 
pushed too far: except that it never has been a joke. Arethusa’s 
apparently teasing lack of straightforwardness is in keeping with her 
situation. She must be assured that Philaster would in any case give 
himself utterly before she can offer herself utterly to him. The point 
is in that ‘utterly’ — the adolescent all-or-nothing terms in which 
the commitments are conceived. 

The scene in any case works two ways. There is the joke that it 

B 
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will all have a happy ending. There is also the sense, fatal to our 
taking the joke at its face value, that happiness as a conclusion to 
what the scene reveals is an irrelevance. Philaster’s heroic and 
pathetic self-contortion, his insistent readiness to give himself 
utterly (misapprehension or no) to love or death, are part of a tragi- 
comedy that cannot really be happy. 

There is a final aspect of the Beaumont and Fletcher manner which 
this scene illustrates, a factor which still further assists belief in 
Philaster’s reactions later. This is the monadic self-enclosure of the 
characters— part of the petrarchan convention of love, or a part of 
the native adolescence of Beaumont’s mind. The lover can be com- 
pletely insulated within his love, regardless of the beloved. Love is 
not necessarily a mutual contract, it can be a private direction of the 
will, like prayer; or a service, like virtue, that justifies itself by being 
its own reward. This quality comes out in the scene when Arethusa 
has finally confessed her love to Philaster, and he replies: 


Madam, you are too full of noble thoughts 

To lay a train for this contemned life, 

Which you may have for asking: to suspect 
Were base, where I deserve no ill. Love you! 
By all my hopes, I do, above my life! 

But how this passion should proceed from you 
So violently, would amaze a man 

That would be jealous. 


The world of Beaumont is a violent, extreme, arbitrary, sudden and 
wilful thing, ready at any moment to be inverted, or to swing from 
one contrary to another. We have seen how the external plot is 
arranged so that opposite pulls can be exerted at any minute on the 
main characters, and how — with Philaster in the first scene — the 
loyalty of the subject is absolute but never complete, since it can only 
be maintained by an actively willed suppression of the disloyalty he also 
shares in. Here, the opposites are introjected into the heart of what 
might seem the only single certainty and purity the Beaumont 
lovers can find. Love itself, in the moment of its most open and 
utter declaration, is recognized to be an incalculable force, ambi- 
valently sinister in its possibilities, binding and yet disruptive: 


how this passion should proceed from you 
So violently, would amaze a man 
That would be jealous. 


Philaster sees the chaste and hitherto inaccessible model of woman- 
hood suddenly proposing to him. He is overwhelmed, but of course 
ready to accept. In the midst of his confusion he is able to note the 
possible ambiguity of Arethusa’s behaviour for an interpreter that 
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‘would be jealous’. His ‘amazement’ is another stroke of wit, and 
an oddly serious one. He loved Arethusa apart from any hope of 
reciprocation: in spite of her impossibility and almost because of it. 
(The ‘psychology’ is the same here as in Marvell’s poem.) Now that 
the Impossible She is so possible, the possibility might itself argue an 
imperfection. Philaster will love her, of course, on the new terms still. 
But these will require suppression of the interpretation just glimpsed. 
A fresh tension is thereby introduced. And when Arethusa is 
calumniated, as she is soon to be, the scales will tilt again, the dis- 
ruption will begin, and inverted petrarchanism show itself in near- 
obscenity and disgust of life. The conception in this scene prepares 
us to accept Philaster’s subsequent misbelief of Arethusa. 

It is a scene well contrived within the limits of the initial sonne- 
teerish postulates. It might even be claimed to carry more conviction 
than Leontes’s jealousy, or the somersault of Posthumus; though, it 
must be added, Shakespeare was not really interested in the postulates 
Beaumont adopted, and does not seem to have bothered overmuch 
with the mechanics appropriate to them. 

Act II springs the trap which has been prepared for Philaster’s 
love. Arethusa is accused of intimacy with Bellario, the Viola-like 
page Philaster sent her. (In justice to Beaumont’s workmanship it 
might be pointed out that again we have been prepared for the sort 
of thing the calumniators report: in Act II, iv, misconduct with 
pages is represented as almost habitual in court circles.) Act III is 
devoted to Philaster’s reception of the report, his interview with 
Bellario (who is in love with him) and his encounter with Arethusa 
herself. 

Close analysis of this act (a most effective one) would not carry 
insight into Beaumont’s technique much further. There is no incre- 
ment of growing wisdom in the situation as it develops. Beau- 
mont’s plays, in fact, have no developing revelations, crowded as 
they are with surprises and fresh turns. For all the increasing violence 
and cleverness of their movement they seem to get nowhere. The 
return is always to the original starting-point: the petrarchan nexus, 
the adolescent all-or-nothingness, the willed and rigid stance on one 
set of assumptions maintained by the resolved suppression of 
another, the sense of an arbitrary outer world and a dissociated inner 
one, of rifts that cannot be bridged but must be desperately over- 
leapt, the mélée of absolute claims and exaggerated postures — an 
agony of self-scision based on misapprehension and brought back 
(by the external contrivances of the plot) to a ‘happy’ conclusion: 
a curious sense, typical of decadence, of something at once more 
primitive and more sophisticated than the normal. 

But while it does not further insight into the essential Beaumont 
situation Act III is a good example of what we have called the 
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‘extended conceit’. This is particularly true of the scene between 
Philaster and Bellario. 

Philaster has just received his friend Dion’s account of Arethusa’s 
scandalous behaviour. He is soliloquizing on the theme ‘What 
the eye doesn’t see’; how, for animals, nothing is but what is seen; 
but for man, nothing is (at times) but what is not: 


O that like beasts we could not grieve ourselves 
With what we see not! Bulls and rams will fight 
To keep their females, standing in their sight: 
But take ’em from them and you take at once 
Their spleens away; and they will fall again 
Unto their pastures; growing fresh and fat; 

And taste the waters of the springs as sweet 

As ’twas before, finding no start in sleep; 

But miserable man — (III, i) 


— and at this point Bellario enters. The rest of the speech (it can be 
imagined well enough) will be demonstrated in action on the stage 
rather than compressed into metaphor. Philaster is amazed that 
Bellario, the monster of lust and ingratitude, should still look out- 
wardly the same as he has always done: 


See, see, you gods, 
He walks still; and the face you let him wear 
When he was innocent is still the same, ° 
Not blasted! Is this justice? do you mean 
To intrap mortality, that you allow 
Treason so smooth a brow? I cannot now 
Think he is guilty. 


The speech carries on the ruminations of the soliloquy. It works too 
a kind of trick with intellectual mirrors, animating all the confusions 
between ‘is’ and ‘seems’ in which mortality can so easily entrap 
itself, precipitating Philaster into the midst of these confusions, 
where he finds himself choosing again — hurling himself on the 
desperate other side of the gulf he has opened out before himself: 
he cannot now think Bellario is guilty. The volte-face is well 
executed, and restores both sides of Philaster’s self-division to 
equal status; the pre-requisite for Beaumont’s strongest occasions. 
The remainder of the scene is constructed wittily along similar 
lines. Beaumont exploits fully the device of double-consciousness 
(or even double-talk) which is expressive of something central in 
his conception. The divided man confronts the integral, and mistakes 
it. Bellario is really innocent. Philaster thinks instead he is the 
consummate actor of innocence. Philaster will therefore act the part 
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to compete with this, and hoist the engineer with his own petard. 
The mirror effects begin to multiply. 

Philaster inquires how Bellario has been treated while with 
Arethusa: 





Tell me, my boy, how doth the princess use thee? 
For I shall guess her love to me by that. 


Bellario gives his innocent account of all Arethusa’s favours. Philas- 
ter is caught by the reviving shock of his love and disgust. He 
recovers and presses Bellario harder. We are shown the familiar 
reverse side of petrarchan idealism. The catastrophic overthrow of 
his love (only possible by reason of his ‘noble’ mind and the ‘virtue’ 
it espouses) releases an unmanageable and compulsive evil within 
him. Philaster is as much bound now to the most squalid prurience 
as he was formerly to the chastest adoration. And the agent of his 
overthrow, whom he would now make the pander to his itch for 
obscenities, is the innocent ‘page’ he regards as his greatest friend, 
and who (beneath it all) is really a girl faithfully in love with him — 
and thus doubly incapable of disloyalty. It is easy to see what the 
generation which produced the metaphysicals saw in such scenes as 
this. It is the ‘conceit’ perfectly stage-managed, without the overt 
imagery of conceit: 


PHIL She kisses thee? 
BEL Not so, my lord. 
PHIL Come, come, I know she does. 
BEL No, by my life. 
PHIL Why then she does not love me. Come, she does: 
I bade her do it; I charged her by all charms 
Of love between us, by the hope of peace 
We should enjoy, to yield thee all delights 
Naked as to her bed; I took her oath 
Thou should’st enjoy her. Tell me, gentle boy, 
Is she not paralleless? is not her breath 
Sweet as Arabian winds when fruits are ripe? 
Are not her breasts two liquid ivory balls? 
Is she not all a lasting mine of joy? 
BEL Ay, now I see why my disturbed thoughts 
Were so perplexed: when first I went to her 
My heart held augury. You are abused; 
Some villain hath abused you: I do see 
Whereto you tend. Fall rocks upon his head 
That put this to you! ’tis some subtle train 
To bring that noble frame of yours to naught. 
PHIL Thou think’st I will be angry with thee. Come, 
Thou shalt know all my drift; I hate her more 
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Than I love happiness, and placed thee there 
To pry with narrow eyes into her deeds. 
Hast thou discovered? is she fallen to lust, 
As I would wish her? Speak some comfort to me. 
My lord, you did mistake the boy you sent: 
Had she the lust of sparrows or of goats, 
Had she a sin that way, hid from the world, 
Beyond the name of lust, I would not aid 
Her base desires: but what I came to know 
As servant to her, I would not reveal, 

To make my life last ages. 


The code of Honour sets a final and inescapable trap for its ob- 
servers. Absolute loyalty forbids any telling of tales, even when a 
friend or a lover commands. Honour itself can thus ally with 
deception. Philaster has to proceed to threats: 
Oh, my heart! 
This is a salve worse than the main disease. 
Tell me thy thoughts; for I will know the least 
(Draws his sword) 

That dwells within thee, or will rip thy heart 

To know it: I will see thy thoughts as plain 

As I do now thy face. 


At the climax of his rage he returns to the thought with which he 
began on first seeing Bellario. 

The rest of the scene solves the problem of Philaster’s transition 
from threatening Bellario’s life to sending him away still loved but 
still thought to be the deceiver. The moves are worked with the same 
skill, but still continuing within the narrow and violent compass of 
the petrarchan and adolescent postulates. The note on which 
Philaster ends is the second return to the dilemma of what things are 
and what they seem. This time the resolution seems magnanimous: 


Rise, Bellario: 
Thy protestations are so deep, and thou 
Dost look so truly when thou utter’st them, 
That, though I know them false as were my hopes, 
I cannot urge thee further. But thou wert 
To blame to injure me, for I must love 
Thy honest looks, and take no revenge upon 
Thy tender youth: a love from me to thee 
Is firm, whate’er thou dost... 

. But, good boy, 

Let me not see thee more: something is done 
That will distract me, that will make me mad 
If I behold thee. 
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The mood, however, is not one of firm resolve. It is rather the 
passing stability of exhaustion in the midst of fever. All the items of 
Philaster’s self-division are still present. Only the informing 
energies that usually stir them to conflict are absent. The verse 
moves to the rhythm of a relaxed exhaustion. In the lull of the 
violent fit Philaster is at length able to hold together all the opposites. 
He can call up again the absolute of his affection for the page, and 
recognize too that it will be overthrown at any moment by ‘distrac- 
tion’. Occasions like this show how firmly Beaumont has hold 
on what he is doing, and how consistent is his conception. 

What is it that Beaumont is doing? To analyse the serious 
scenes that ensue would tell us little more than is already apparent 
from those examined so far. Philaster sees Arethusa, in a subdued 
mood he confesses himself her slave, her 


creature, made again from what it was 
And newly-spirited. (IIT, ii) 


Then, stirred again he reviles both himself and her. He echoes 
Donne’s A Lecture upon a Shadow: 


all the good you have is but a shadow, 
I’ the morning with you, and at night behind you. 


He goes off into the forest which provides a fitting back-drop for the 
Beaumont and Fletcher worlds, both inner and outer. Here the 
court hunts, and court ladies disappear into convenient brakes. 
Here the normal countryman can comment on his betters in much 
the same vein as Harrington commented on the hunting parties of 
James and the King of Denmark.' Here a brute creation seems to 
pursue the rational. Lovers wound themselves and wound each 
other, and seek death in the pastoral environment they otherwise 
long for as the asylum from their conflicts and confusions. At times 
the Beaumont vision strikes through the verse. There is resonance, 
for example, in Arethusa’s cry at the end of Act III, Sc. ii when 
Philaster has left her and she is called to join her father’s hunting: 


I am in tune to hunt! 
Diana, if thou canst rage with a maid 
As with a man, let me discover thee 
Bathing, and turn me to a fearful hind, 
That I may die pursued by cruel hounds, 
And have my story written in my wounds. 


1*The manners were such as made me devise the beasts were pursuing the 
sober creation, and not man in quest of exercise or food’. Op. cit., II, 130, 
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The forest, above all, is where the heroes and heroines get lost, with 
the lostness that is recurrent in Beaumont: 


Where am I now? Feet, find me out a way, 

Without the counsel of my troubled head: 

I’ll follow you boldly about these woods, 

O’er mountains, through brambles, pits, and floods, 
Heaven, I hope, will ease me: I am sick. (IV, iii) 


And in the same forest where all seems confused, the feet of the plot 
somehow find a way, and bring everything to a happy ending. 
The fourth Act is as clever in its transitions from the climaxes of the 
third as it is in its preparation for the surprises and denouement of 
the fifth. 


3 


We have concentrated our commentary on the petrarchan part of 
the play, and on only a part of that. There is much else in Beaumont 
and Fletcher that has received more attention. It is, however, the 
treatment of the love-triangle which, it seems to me, belongs par- 
ticularly to their seriousness both as conscious analysts and uncon- 
scious symptoms of a particular human plight. The dramatists 
(or Beaumont alone, if he was solely responsible) attain in their 
handling of the petrarchan a personal inflection, which is both 
distinctive and distinguished. The main roots that clutch in their 
work strike down through this into the heart of their time. 

The petrarchan matter indicates their derivation. They are in the 
tradition which began with the Great House, the source of the 
Arcadian, Heroic, and Pastoral, as well as of the sonnet sequences, 
the literature of the Elizabethan élite. Their derivation is important 
from the social as well as from the literary point of view. Or rather, 
the literary importance does not exist apart from the social. That 
both Shakespeare and Beaumont and Fletcher went to the same 
Arcadian and Romance sources at about the same time means two 
things, not one. Different interests were involved, and different 
intentions, and these were in part the result of differences in their 
respective social placings. On a superficial glance alone, it is obvious 
that Beaumont and Fletcher, as ‘inferior Sidneys’, the shabby 
genteel of the Great House, cannot usefully be compared with 
Shakespeare until the important prior distinctions between the 
two have been made. Their prime affiliations are not with the 
tradition in which Shakespeare wrote but with the tradition — 
however degenerate — of the Sidneyans and the metaphysicals. 

A close examination of Philaster only brings out more clearly the 
difference in content and conception between their romances and 
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those of Shakespeare’s last period. On their own ground Shakes- 
peare could not compete with them. Nor would he, one can suppose, 
have been minded to. The intensely narrowed world in which they 
are at home is one which Shakespeare’s maturity cannot be con- 
ceived as entering. At the same time it is evident that Beaumont and 
Fletcher could have learnt nothing to their essential purposes from 
Shakespeare’s last plays. Their own romances are a genre peculiar 
to themselves, in spite of the surface lights from Antony, Lear, 
Othello, Hamlet, and possibly Troilus, which they reflect. If it is a 
case of influence one on another it would seem likely that the 
Victorians were right, and that Shakespeare was the debtor. Para- 
doxically, in a case like this it is easier to imagine the greater taking 
a cue from the lesser — and then going off on its own. A Winter’s 
Tale and Cymbeline do resemble the Beaumont romances. Struc- 
tural resemblance we should not expect, but resemblance in the 
incidentals and externals there certainly is. Shakespeare’s last plays, 
internally, belong to the body of his own writing, and through that 
to the tradition in which they were produced. Their framework is 
the large metaphor his work had established for him before Beau- 
mont and Fletcher began to write. 

Beaumont and Fletcher are dramatic opportunists. Philaster, 
besides its petrarchan core, has quick and successful utilizations of 
the large themes of the maturer drama: the theme of rebellion, of the 
guilty King on the throne, the theme of the King John who turns to a 
Falconbridge in time of trouble. (Philaster gathers up the roles of 
Falconbridge, Hal and Hamlet as ancillary to his main role of 
lover-hero). But it is the petrarchan core which is important for the 
final assessment of the two dramatists. 

We have said that it is by reason of the petrarchan matter, as they 
treat it, that their work strikes roots into their time. Petrarchanism 
is an important aspect of the Renaissance. It held out the opportun- 
ity to concentrate on a territory sealed off from the other realities, 
social, ethical, or religious. It hinted seductively that a social code, 
the basis of morality, the effects of religious discipline, could all be 
found in the ceremonial cult of Stella or Astrea. Ideal love would be 
in itself a liberal education. It would be open, also, only to such as * 
had the leisure and the facilities of the Great House around them. 
Petrarchanism was both insulated and aristocratic. In the case of 
Beaumont the insulation works to make the large traditional themes 
marginal, reducing them to convenient plot-ingredients. 

The roots of petrarchanism, however, strike deeper than this, 
particularly in the Beaumont-and-Fletcherian drama. Its real 
Importance there is that the central love-triangle, conflict and self- 
contortion in the setting of the absolutes, presented a small-scale 
model and a disguise for the larger situations of real life: situations 
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of dictated choice, of self-commitment, of wilful belief that looks 
like headstrong denial — situations suited to the extremities of the 
emotional partisan. (The reign of James brought the question of 
partisanship to the forefront in almost every sphere.) In the person 
of Philaster the embryonic Cavalier could live through in pantomime 
what he would later have to live through in fact, except that the terms 
would be changed. The Beaumont hero feels himself already 
‘fated’. He is cut off from the social past and the neighbourly 
present and his future includes only death. He is absolved from the 
need to exert rational control, and incapable of compromise. He is 
self-enclosed in the splintering world of the contending absolutes, 
and all the violence of activity these call out can only end in self- 
destruction. The fated lover-hero of the Beaumont drama is one of 
the great premonitory symbols of the seventeenth century. 

Thus plays like Philaster are not merely addressed to the tastes of 
their audience. They play an active role. They catch at the half-felt 
or the unconscious and give it expression. Beaumont and Fletcher 
do not cater superficially; they shape for their audience the attitudes 
and postures the audience is not yet wholly aware that they will need. 
On a most cursory view, of course, as we have tried to show, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher clearly aimed at a two-level appeal. Their plays 
could easily compete with the popular theatre in dramatic stir and 
skill; they had something to offer, too, to the aristocrat whose 
poetic reading was Donne, whose private pastime. was the Sonnet, 
and whose connoisseurship was reserved for ‘wit’. 

The main poetic feature of Beaumont and Fletcher is their 
adaptation to the stage of the sonneteer’s material and the sonneteer’s 
‘conceit’. The primary affiliation of their drama is with the Sid- 
neyans and the metaphysicals. That this should have been 
overlooked may be a result of the recent concentration, in criticism, 
on the imagery of poetry: the fashion for what Dr I. A. Richards 
has called ‘metaphor-hunting’. Clearly, poetry is not to be limited 
to the devising of imagery narrowly conceived. Our indifference 
to the poetry of Sidney, Spenser and Jonson, with its accompanying 
exaltation of Donne, Herbert, and Marvell, may eventually be 
recognized as a by-product of Mr T. S. Eliot’s personal pamph- 
leteering for what — even in him — was to be merely a chapter in his 
own poetic development. In any case, the absence of ‘verbal texture’ 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s verse is not decisive. Their words are 
stretched in the frame of their situations, and it is the frame 
which gives them the pleating and manifoldness of ‘wit’. Their 
achievement was to make dramatic situation perform the work of 
metaphysical conceit. 

A play like Philaster, we have said, further, leaves one with a sens¢ 
of something at once more sophisticated and more primitive than the 
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normal, of something we associate with decadence. Each of the 
operative words here can bear fuller expansion. 

The world they construct is a product of sophistication. Sophis- 
tication implies immediate viability within a restricted circle; a 
degree of knowledgeability in the extreme, which yet never reaches 
as far as wisdom; a specialness of insight and an extreme localization 
of field; an intensity that fails to bring breadth of view, and which 
breadth of view would render impossible. Beaumont’s work has 
this sophistication. It comes, I have argued, from his concentration 
on the petrarchan matter, with interests even more circumscribed 
than those of Sidney. And even Sidney’s tradition was narrower, 
less mixed, and less ancient than that of Shakespeare. It would be 
wrong, however, to think of Beaumont and Fletcher as deliberately 
constructing a ‘fairy world’. Their artefact is more sinister and more 
serious than that. It is more like the Anniversaries than Hans 
Andersen. 

The world into which Beaumont and Fletcher fit, as the Victorians 
used to insist, however clumsily and vaguely, is the world of James I 
and fermenting civil war. They can be regarded from one point of 
view as unconsciously fighting a rear-guard action on behalf of the 
Court, compensating with advances in Blackfriars for the retreats in 
Westminster. The importance of Philaster is that he foreshadows 
figures in real life: figures of the same class and temper as Kenelm 
Digby, who married, ad maiorem gloriam amoris, an alleged 
courtesan. 

In history as in the Beaumont drama the setting for the main 
actors was one in which all-or-nothing, and either-or, were con- 
tinually presented as the alternatives for choice. The absolutes of 
Justice for the subject, Loyalty to the King, Faith in God, Obedience 
to Church Discipline —a medley of incompatible demands sur- 
rounded the individual. Behaviour could no longer be regulated by 
agreed social habits, or by decent mutualizations of differences as 
between souls naturally christian. The outer world and the inner 
world were beginning to exhibit the phenomena of fissure. In such a 
situation belief does tend to become wilful and hyperbolical, resting 
on suppressions and assertions combined. The Philaster hero 
focuses all this, and becomes the kind of Byron-model for his 
generation. In him the conflicts, self-divisions and desperate stands, 
the distraction and the longing for certainty, the bewildered lostness 
and the violence which will destroy what it loves and finally turn on 
itself — pathetically and comically jumbled, all the agonies and 
irresponsibilities meet. 

And yet Lord Falkland can be seen as part of Beaumont’s world, 
as well as Kenelm Digby. He too was one who did not want civil 
war, and yet was confronted with it. He did not wish to take sides, 
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yet when all were fighting he must fight too, and only one side could 
be taken. And the story goes that on the eve of Newbury he prepared 
himself as if for his own burial, went out to battle in clean linen, was 
lost at the head of his cavalry among the opposing ranks, and was 
discovered next day dead on the field — the kind of suicide without 
self-slaughter a Philaster would have willed for himself, or Arethusa 
wished; 


I am in tune to hunt! 
Diana . . . let me discover thee 
Bathing, and turn me to a fearful hind, 
That I may die pursued by cruel hounds, 
And have my story written in my wounds. 


The primitive quality in the play is what we should expect from a 
decaying or collapsing culture. It is congruent, too, with what we 
have called ‘the adolescent in Beaumont’s conception. Both the 
primitive and the adolescent indicate a reversion to the pre-mature 
imposed on a civilization by the new and unmanageable develop- 
ments taking place inside it. Beaumont was only twenty-four when 
Philaster was written. It is not likely that he would have become 
maturer as he got older. His adolescence lent itself to the require- 
ments of the time more than Jonson’s detached satire could do, or 
Shakespeare’s socially unuseable inclusiveness of comprehension. 
What we call the modern world was about to launch on a phase 
when the adolescent and the wilful had special survival value. Since 
Beaumont’s day our society has become increasingly partisan, 
increasingly juvenile in its wilfulness and its unwisdom. Beaumont 
and Fletcher are, in an unfortunate sense, the first of the moderns. 
Their counterpart in the nineteenth century, we suggested, was 
Byron. A contemporary parallel to their work might be that of 
Graham Greene. The decadence they reflect has been a condition 
permanent since their time, and, if anything, apt to be aggravated. 
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THE political theory of international socialism — or communism, as 
its socialist enemies prefer to call it — presents itself on close exami- 
nation as a highly ironical paradox. On close examination, because 
it is so overlaid by economic doctrine that its true features are at 
first not easy to discern. Yet even if Marx strove to transmute 
politics into economics and in so doing successfully deceived a good 
many people besides himself, the distinction nevertheless remains, 
and one must try to clear it up if one wants not merely to love or 
hate communism but to understand it. 

Political theories differ essentially from one another according to 
their ideals. What distinctively stamps a political theory is the kind 
of human community its advocate thinks desirable and also possible, 
having regard to human nature. An economic theory, on the other 
hand, is what somebody supposes to be the best way in which a 
community can get and use the material means to living the kind of 
life which it thinks possible and desirable. That, incidentally, 
implies that political theory, and indirectly economic theory too, 
is both about what ought to be, about the kind of life a community 
ought to lead, and also about what actually is; for one cannot 
decide how man ought to live, or even how man can live, without 
first coming to some view of human nature. But that familiar 
philosophical problem need not delay us. It does not specially affect 
the distinction between politics and economics, which one might 
sum up, relatively speaking, as the difference between a theory of 
ends and a theory of means to those ends. 

I have said ‘relatively speaking’, and that is a phrase to be 
explained. It might be objected that statesman, if not political 
philosophers, must concern themselves very largely with economic 
as well as with strictly constitutional affairs, and that economic 
action has itself an end, namely the survival, or even the material 
well being, of the community. The objection is far from trivial. The 
distinction between means and ends is a subtle one, and that is one 
reason why politics and economics are so easily confused. Yet it is 
an essential distinction which most men would on reflection accept, 
and I will begin by stating it baldly as it specifies itself in this context. 
The standard governing political action is a moral one, whereas the 
standard governing economic action, if you consider economics in 
abstraction from politics, is utilitarian; it is simply efficiency. 
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Government, the direction of the community as a whole, is therefore 
a political function, to which economic action, whether the State 
assumes it, or delegates it to private enterprise, or follows an inter- 
mediate policy, is subordinate. 

But, as the objection raised suggests, this distinction between 
political ends and economic means requires qualification. Most of 
us would claim that we eat to live rather than live to eat, but means 
are seldom, perhaps in ultimate analysis never, simply external to 
their ends. Often enough, it is true, the taking of means is tedious 
or painful, and a man heartily wishes that he could enjoy his end 
without consuming time and effort on the means. On the other hand, 
a man looking back with contentment on an active life would be 
unlikely to say that he had enjoyed only the satisfactions which had 
accrued to him without effort, or simply the ends which he had 
achieved and not at all the toilsome means which he had had perforce 
to take — if, indeed, he could look back upon any achieved end 
which had not itself been also in one aspect a means to a further end. 
Nor, I think, would he be likely to regard the joy he had had in the 
actual struggle as no more than an adventitious glow of hopeful 
anticipation radiating from the end which lay ahead. Means, it 
would rather seem, are not external to their end but integral con- 
stituents of it, and it is difficult to see in an end of human life what 
constituent there can be which is not itself in some measure an end. 

It is not hard to produce plausible arguments to the contrary if 
one instances singular actions within which the means appear to be 
selected from indifferent possible alternatives, or to be actually 
odious, but it is less easy if one enlarges the context of debate to 
cover the whole practical policy of a man’s life — as modern moral 
philosophers are so regrettably reluctant to do. 

Yet such an end-of-means has a peculiar structure. It is nota 
static whole of parts but a developing activity, and its constituents 
are its phases. Each phase has a degree of finality, and conversely 
whatever you take as the true end will turn out to be still in some 
degree a means. Although the distinction between means and ends 
is essential, it is yet rooted in their inseparability. 

If means and ends are related as I suggest, it is not difficult to see 
why economics and politics are so readily confused, particularly in 
the modern world. In times of stress when mankind is afflicted by 
war and by acute material shortage and dislocation, the economit 
aspect of life is bound to overshadow the more strictly political. 
After the first World War we thought that political action could save 
Europe, and in the name of ‘self-determination’ we perpetrated 4 
host of economic blunders. Since the last war our hopes have 
centred more on economic than on political salvation. We maj 
deplore the political ill-success of U.N.O. as deeply as we deplored 
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the failure of the League, but we do not feel the same sense of 
outraged surprise. When one is very hard pressed one readily takes 
one’s immediate end, one’s mere economic end, which is really a 
means to a further and more than economic end, to be that further 
end. To a drowning man mere life seems an ideally desirable 
condition, until he is on dry land again. To a people at war victory 
seems an end in itself, an end which, if only it can be achieved, will 
bring with it automatically happiness as well as peace. Even war 
itself generates certain virtues and certain not wholly disreputable 
satisfactions. ‘I love my war, don’t you?’ was said to me in 1918 by 
a distinguished general who was far from being a bloody minded 
militarist. And the aftermath of war very evidently breeds politicans 
and civil servants for whom planning has become an end in itself. 
This preponderance in times of stress and dislocation of means 
over ends largely moulded Marxian socialism. It accounts inciden- 
tally for the burning conviction and the ruthless energy which Marx 
inspired and still inspires in his followers. Revolution can even 
more easily than war come to be regarded as an end in itself.1| Marx 
became frantically obsessed by the spectacle of employers exploiting 
workers — righteous indignation was the only moral force in Marx — 
and he became blind to anything in history but this. He excogitated 
a theory of history as primarily governed by laws of economic 
development. Although he called this development ‘dialectical’, 
borrowing the name of what was in Hegel a teleological conception 
of development, he yet obliterated all distinction of means and ends 
and conceived these laws as conforming to the notion of law fashion- 
able in contemporary natural and economic science. He regarded 
them, that is to say, as operating mechanically and inexorably;. and 
he boldly faced the obvious contradiction by talking of ‘dialectical 
materialism’ and claiming that he had set a previously inverted Hegel 
on his feet. In fact no more utterly stultifying nonsense was ever 
uttered by a soi-disant philosopher. The essence of the dialectical 
view is that the whole makes sense of its constituents, the end of the 
means, the moral of the economic. The essence of the materialist 
view is precisely the opposite. The dialectical view, if it has any 
truth, cannot be true of the material as such, but only of the spiritual. 
Hegel’s dialectic of Nature was not a substitute for natural science — 
which, like any other sane man, he regarded as a proper abstraction 
indispensable for certain purposes— but an effort to conceive 
Nature as pre-spiritual, as the prius of spirit, which only if you look 
ahead, as the philosopher must and the natural scientist must not, 
is to be viewed dialectically. The materialist can intelligibly deny the 
1 Aristotle argued the question whether the good man and the good citizen 


coincide, Communist writers tend to assume the coincidence of the good man 
with the good revolutionary. 
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existence of spirit, and he can with a modicum of meaning analyse 
the activity of spirit in terms of mechanical law; but if he calls his 
law ‘dialectical’ his words mean nothing, except to an audience 
which does not understand what the notion of dialectic is. 

This translation of dialectic in terms of mechanism created certain 
obvious difficulties, practical as well as theoretical. For the whole 
development from feudalism to bourgeois capitalism, as Marx 
depicts it, and the whole transition from capitalism to dictatorship 
of the proletariat and thence to a stateless and classless society, as 
Marx prophesies it, is presented as an inevitable march of destiny. 
But if the event was predetermined there was not very much point in 
anybody risking his skin by starting a revolution. Nor, indeed, was 
this march of fate, before which bourgeois and worker were equally 
helpless, in the least consistent with the outbursts of moral indignation 
which punctuate the pages of Das Kapital. So Marx, and still more 
his followers, was forced to re-introduce the discarded categories and 
modify the position towards the doctrine that, although in the long 
run capitalism must inevitably go and communism must inevitably 
come, the human will can to some extent hasten or delay the issue. 
We float, so to say, on a river too rapid for the capitalist to navigate 
upstream or even to allow him to stay in the same place, but the 
worker can row with the stream and get there faster; and that, of 
course, was good revolutionary propaganda, because it encouraged 
effort while assuring of success. 

There is no need to dwell longer on these particular confusions in 
Marx. There are, if one looks for them, strictly moral and political 
elements in Marxian socialism, and they contain a fallacy quite as 
gross and quite as dangerous as dialectical materialism. To judge 
Marx fairly as a political theorist one must examine not so much his 
pseudo-dialectic as the ideal of social life which he set before himself, 


1 Hegel himself is partly to blame for the fact that Marx’s nonsense was not 
at once obvious. The triadic formula of thesis, antithesis and synthesis was for 
Marx the distinctive characteristic of dialectic, and it is easy to read Hegel 
superficially and believe this. The triadic formula depends on the assumption 
that all difference between the elements of an absolute whole fully comprehended 
must be difference between opposites, because in all difference less radical 
than opposition—in likeness and unlikeness, for example — there remains 
something opaque to the mind; the two terms do not exhaustively determine 
each other’s nature unless they are opposites. That assumption may or may not 
be true, but even if it is true it does not follow that Hegel, attempting to set forth 
reality as an absolute whole, could expect to find everywhere perfect opposites 
to fit his system. Obviously, unless he were omniscient, he could not. He was 
quite entitled to set out his system in triadic form — he could hardly otherwise 
have expressed the ideal he was pursuing — but he would have been better under- 
stood if he had openly confessed that his actual triads were at least in most cases 
rough and provisional, and had laid the heavier stress on the virtue of the formula 
as an expression of the lift from level to level of self-developing spirit. 
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the life he thought it possible and desirable, having regard to human 
nature, for the community to lead when its economic wants were 
mastered. 

This ideal is stated in the Marx-Engels Communist Manifesto of 
1848, and the official Marx-Lenin-Stalinist doctrine of Soviet Russia 
still at least does it lip service. ‘When’, says the Manifesto, ‘in the 
course of development, class distinctions have disappeared, and all 
production has been concentrated in the hands of a vast association 
of the whole nation, the public power will lose its political character. 
Political power, properly so called, is merely the organized power of 
one class for oppressing another. If the proletariat during its 
contest with the bourgeoisie is compelled by the force of circum- 
stances to organize itself as a class; if, by means of a revolution, it 
makes itself the ruling class and, as such, sweeps away by force the 
old conditions of production, then it will, along with these condi- 
tions, have swept away the conditions for the existence of class 
antagonisms and of classes generally, and will thereby have abolished 
its own supremacy as a class. 

‘In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and class 
antagonisms, we shall have an association in which the free develop- 
ment of each is the condition for the free development of all.’ 

One may wonder whether we shall; but it is worth while first to 
ask where it comes from, this talk of ideals so oddly inconsonant 
with the notion of mechanical economic law. Where did Marx find 
this idea of a classless society from which political power has 
disappeared? The answer is not in doubt. This vision of a free 
community, in which the State, as Marx elsewhere puts it, has 
withered away, is nothing whatever but mid-nineteenth-century 
liberalism pressed to its extreme limit. Marx was a bourgeois, and 
his apocalypse is no product of proletarian dreaming; it springs from 
the bourgeois liberalism of the time. It is a conclusion quite fairly 
to be extracted from the doctrine which J. S. Mill enshrined in the 
Essay on Liberty and published less than a dozen years after the 
appearance of the Manifesto. Mill himself would never have 
dreamt of extracting it, but that was because he assumed a great 
deal in human nature for which on his own principles there was 
no room. 

The essence of liberalism is the view that the singular individual 
is the supreme reality and value in human affairs. The State, or any 
other association of men, is a secondary matter, a convenience and 
not a truly an end in itself. Back in the eighteenth century Immanuel 
Kant had said impressively, ‘So act as to treat humanity, whether 
in thine own person or that of any other, in every case as an end, 
never as a means only.’ ‘Over himself’, says Mill, ‘over his own 
body and mind, the individual is sovereign.” And again, ‘The 

Cc 
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initiation of all wise and noble things comes and must come from 
individuals; generally at first from some one individual.’ Mill’s 
conception of freedom is of the ‘Don’t fence me in’ variety, and 
for him government exists merely as a means to prevent individuals, 
each of whom has an equal and sacred right to develop himself, 
from treading on each others toes. It exists, that is, as a device to 
enforce a certain degree of self-restraint in order that the total 
amount of liberty in the community may be increased. 

Marx did not admire Mill, but can it be doubted that this liberal 
conception of the individual and the State, as old as the eighteenth 
century but summed up in this cocntry by Mill, inspires the classless 
and stateless paradise of Marx? 

Liberalism as a spiritual impulse is among the noblest springs of 
human action. At its best and purest, when it is most really itself, 
it is the urge of youth to claim both the responsibility and the 
privilege to which its oncoming maturity entitles it; it is the eagerness 
of middle age to welcome new co-operators; it is the resolution of old 
men to offer no hindrance to the claims of youth either from the dead 
hand of ancient dogma or from any right that no longer carries 
duty with it. 

Liberalism as such a spirit has defied and defeated tyranny 
throughout the centuries; I would always fight under a liberal 
banner. Yet one may wonder whether liberalism is a full and 
sufficient creed for a man’s whole life, for peace as well as war. Asa 
political theory liberalism has its defects and its dangers. Is the 
exaltation of the singular individual, even of the mature individual, 
as the supreme value and reality in human affairs based on a fully 
true conception of human nature? It may be doubted. If society is 
a mere aggregate of individuals, and the State a mere bundle of 
convenient devices; if a man does not feel himself to be in any degree 
actually constituted by membership of any social group — then it is 
hard to see what loyalties he can feel, or what meaning it can have 
for him if you suggest that he ought to act disinterestedly. To what 
in him would you be appealing? If all the value in him resides solely 
in himself, is there really any value in him at all? Is his freedom 
really a precious thing? Is there any call on anybody but himself to 
die for it? Mill lived in a stable society which contributed his nature 
to him to a far greater extent than he knew, and he never thought 
out the problem very far; but it is just this difficulty which emerges 
when his argument is pressed, and it becomes glaringly obvious when 
Mill, like Marx, confusing politics (which is a moral matter) with 
economics, offers utilitarianism as his ethical doctrine. 

No doubt the converse exaltation of the State, the conception of 
the individual as so utterly subordinate to the State that he has no 
value apart from it and no rights whatever against the government, 
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is nonsense, the very terrible nonsense which created Nazi Germany. 
But even the history of Hitler has a political lesson in it. Long 
centuries of social struggle show clearly, one would have thought, 
that a man fulfils his nature neither as an otherwise quite valueless 
cell of a perfectly organic state, nor as a purely self-centred atom 
for whom political association is a transitory device for overcoming 
certain frictions inconvenient to himself. The social and the in- 
dividual factors in human nature are both of them ineradicable and 
indispensable. They do not simply conflict, but no political theory 
has succeeded or will succeeed in perfectly reconciling them. In 
political theory solutions are at best approximate, but here even 
approximation is impossible if we neglect the most obvious fact in 
history, namely that the primary problem of practical politics is the 
distribution of power and not the distribution of wealth. 

When I was a small boy I loved to get a lump of quicksilver in an 
empty cardboard box, and try to shake it into as many small portions 
as I could. One careless tilt of the box and all the little bits reunited 
in a single lump. Power has this same quicksilver quality, and its 
coalescence in one lump is tyranny. I do not remember whether I 
ever attempted to get my quicksilver into any pattern of different 
sized lumps: it would obviously have been difficult. In the analogous 
case of power the only safe shape of distribution is some sort of 
hierarchy which leaves no adult member of the community quite 
devoid of power, and therefore cannot be rigidified nor exploited by 
any minority group; and that, too, is difficult to achieve. To ask 
what precise sort of hierarchy would lead us beyond the scope of this 
article. Clearly, if it is to be stable, it must result from growth as 
well as from conscious planning. Constitutional monarchy, repre- 
sentative parliamentary government, the rule of law, free speech, 
and private property are some of the means with which we have 
worked, consciously and unconsciously, towards that end in this 
country; clumsily perhaps in our conscious efforts, but not hitherto 
wholly without success. 

It may be said that to deny the possibility of a perfect solution 
even in theory is to admit a fundamental contradiction in human 
nature, and the inevitable implication that social equilibrium and 
relative social contentment depend upon some actual and operative 
conflict of interests, may suggest a cynical view of human nature. 
Given a patient hearing, the position is, I believe, defensible; but I 
can here do no more than point to the consequences which follow 
from putting into practice the two prima facie plausible theoretical 
solutions. If you concentrate all power in a dictator supported by a 
small élite you embrace tyranny at once. That needs no argument. 
If, on the other hand, you regard political power as a transitory 
device and act on your faith in an equalitarian paradise of lambs and 
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lions all lying down together, then by a less direct route you again 
arrive at tyranny. For even if you start by liquidating the less 
tractable lions through class warfare, you will find that you have left 
nothing in the least like an association in which the free development 
of each is the condition for the free development of all. The result 
will be merely a free-for-all scrap. The problem of power is perma- 
nent; you cannot just tip the quicksilver out of the box. A man isa 
creature of passions which will destroy him unless he controls them. 
A community of men, which is at least not a less real thing than an 
individual man, must either govern itself by a distribution of power, 
or it must pass through a chaotic conflict of individual passions to a 
tyranny under the heel of the strongest. And the tyrant — if I may 
be forgiven a truism as old as Plato — invariably makes his entry on 
the scene in the guise of a liberator. 

Marx, seeing all things through economic spectacles, did not 
begin to grasp the problem of power, but one can see just how he 
misunderstood it at the economic level to which he reduced it. He 
naively supposed that it could be solved by abolishing private 
property. But if property is removed from private hands it must 
revert to the State, the most dangerous of all monopolists. Property 
is in fact the precise analogue of political power at the economic 
level. It has all the quicksilver trick of coalescence. It is nothing but 
potential power. The inequitable distribution of wealth, gross in 
Marx’s day and never finally remediable, provides a highly plausible 
argument for revolution. Unhappiness, indignation, and senti- 
mentality, strong feelings which quickly loose men’s tongues and 
hands, are readily marshalled in support of equalitarianism; counter- 
argument, however logical, appears invidious, cold, and motivated 
by self-interest. But it is purblind folly to suppose that the unfair 
distribution of property can be remedied by lumping all property in 
the hands of the State. 

That is the whole ironic paradox of communist political theory. 
It follows directly from the liberal half-truth, the liberal over- 
emphasis on the singular individual. In every detail, moreover, the 
empirical facts bear out this interpretation. Marx believed that, 
first, class warfare would achieve a ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, 
viz. that at the penultimate stage of revolution the proletariat would 
seize all bourgeois capital and concentrate all means of production 
in the hands of the State, in the hands, i.e. of itself organized as the 
ruling class. In the final stage there would be no classes and no State, 
but a free association of individuals all blowing and growing to- 
gether. Marx ignores the problem of power in both these stages. 
In the final paradise power has just vanished, but at the stage when 
the proletariat is organized as the ruling class Marx does not, save 
for an occasional reference to ‘leaders’, appear to recognize that 
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within this ruling class there must be some internal distinction of 
rulers and ruled. The notion of the Communist Party as a domi- 
nating élite is alien to Marx. ‘In what relation’, asks the Manifesto, 
‘do the communists stand to the proletarians as a whole?’ And it 
answers, ‘The communists do not form a separate party opposed to 
other working-class parties. They have no interests separate and 
apart from those of the proletariat as a whole. They do not set up 
any sectarian principles of their own by which to shape and mould 
the proletarian movement.’ That was the theory, but when Lenin 
and Trotsky began trying to translate it into fact the Party soon 
turned into the tyrant’s body-guard, as individual dictatorship 
became more and more absolute. The safeguards which inhere in 
the vital half-truth of liberalism were speedily swept away. The 
quicksilver all rushed into one corner of the box, and in the name of 
freedom a tyranny was founded more terrible than Hitler’s. 

Soviet tyranny carries in it no seed of self-reformation. ‘It seems 
to me’, says Professor Laski in his New Appreciation of the Com- 
munist Manifesto which he wrote for the British Labour Party two 
years ago, ‘dishonest to deny that Russian political institutions may 
be regarded as maintaining the possibility of democratization; but’, 
he confesses with scarcely credible nalveté, ‘unless words cease to 
have any meaning, democratization has not yet seriously begun.’ 
How could it begin? The whole trend of life in Soviet Russia is in 
the precisely opposite direction. It cannot begin, and the primary 
reason is not that the government of 180-odd million barely civilized 
Russians cannot be based on their intelligent consent to the degree 
possible in Western Europe or America; and it is not that the stress 
of foreign war, rapid industrialization, and counter-revolutionary 
activities have necessitated a period of dictatorial rule. Despotism is 
not a passing phase of Russian political evolution; it is a permanent 
and self-intensifying condition. It follows from no circumstances 
peculiar to Russia — though such conditions may have considerably 
helped and hastened it — but from the Marxian perversion of the 
liberal half-truth. Because Marx believed negative freedom to be the 
whole truth of freedom, and because his error deceived countless 
numbers of liberal-minded men, there is no spark of freedom left in 
Russia. So by a dialectic far more deeply rooted in the nature of 
human institutions than the myth of dialectical materialism occurred 
the most appalling social disaster in history. George Orwell’s 1984 
is a far shrewder comment on a century of communism than Pro- 
fessor Laski’s New Appreciation. Whether the socialist position 
from which Professor Laski, under Labour auspices, so gently chides 
the Soviet differs from international socialism in kind or only in 
degree is an urgent question, but not one to be discussed in this 
article. 
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THE bracketing of Spengler’s Decline of the West with his own Study 
of History is sanctioned by Professor Toynbee when he describes — 
almost with the air of a Darwin acknowledging a Wallace — how 
he found the notion that self-contained societies or civilizations with 
homologous life-cycles constitute the only intelligible fields of 
historical study had been anticipated by a German of the generation 
immediately preceding his own.! The Decline of the West was 
drafted in outline during that anonymous period of intellectual 
revolution on the Continent, almost unfelt in this country, before 
the lamps went out in 1914; by the time the first version was pub- 
lished it was evident that they were not being relit in all the same 
places as before, or at least not with the same brilliance. When 
the first instalment of the Study of History appeared a decade and a 
half later the form of the second World War was discernible, and 
the next instalment was published well within its penumbra. How 
far the spiritual and material revolutions of the twentieth century 
ought meanwhile to have affected orthodox and what one may call 
orthocentric historiography is open to dispute. In fact there have 
survived in historical literature of the highest class, as it is written 
as well as read, not only notions of progress with origins in 
nineteenth-century idealism or positivism, but also an unaltered 
weight of self-centredness in its balance of interests. Whether this 
conservatism is due respectively to time-lags, or to the equivalent in 
historiography of the convention of ‘happy endings’ in fiction, to a 
responsible judgment of relevance, to self-generating specialization 
and scrupulousness in research or to escapism, it has tended to 
discipline rather than to inspire the last two generations. For it 
seems that the welcome given to the two great systems of universal 
history which appeared between the wars (leaving the question 
begged for the time being whether historiography, strictly speaking, 
can tolerate a ‘system’), has been due to the alternative rationaliza- 
tion and — still more important — the extension which they have 
offered of the fields of historical reflection, a change which would not 
have been so opportune when the Decline of the West was itself 
conceived. 

These systems cannot, of course, compete in influence with the 
pesudo-historical plans which embrace religious or social promises, 
but the appeal of opportuneness was exploited by Spengler in the 
direction of less comfortable prophecy, and although Toynbee has 


1 A. J. TOYNBEE, Civilization on Trial, p. 9. 
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disclaimed the right of prediction, the next instalment of his Study 
of History will come very near this if it does contain, as announced, 
a formal estimate of the stage in its life cycle reached by the society 
in whose bosom he believes that he is living and thinking. Such 
opportuneness should not, however, be thought of as a measure 
only of the responsiveness to these single-handed systems of history 
of the disillusioned generations to which they have been offered; 
it also expresses the environmental stimulus and, by the same token, 
the vitality of inspiration which has made patterns out of such huge 
erudition. Spengler himself was content to emphasize the relativism 
of his work in the introduction to the first complete edition in 1923 
of the Untergang des Abendlandes in terms which might almost 
have propitiated the neo-Hegelian critics of his ‘pseudo-naturalism’. 
Indeed he did not himself rely on the novelty of the idea of ‘philoso- 
phically contemporary’ civilizations which Toynbee regards as his 
original contribution, and in full accord with Spengler’s own 
environmentalism one might regard this idea as the modern extension 
to the world scale of a morphology which is at least as old as Vico’s 
Scienza nuova. What were indeed really separate but ‘affiliated 
societies’ (to use Toynbee’s terms) appeared in Vico’s system two 
centuries earlier as cycles in the vertical or regional column of history 
merely because his range of study was not world wide. The smaller 
the range of historical reflection or preoccupation the smaller the 
perceived cycle; before the beginnings of sophisticated historio- 
graphy in Vico’s century both renaissance historians and their 
classical exemplars had been wont to discern cycles in the forms of 
government of the states within their own political environment. 
There lay the focus of their political and historical thought, just as 
the focus of Professor Toynbee’s thought evidently lies in the future 
cultural and political unity of the whole world. 

That the field of historical study pervaded by his mind should 
in this way depend on the historian’s conscious or unconscious 
response to contemporary history and on the urgency of the moment 
is, of course, conformable to the doctrine of the ‘historicist’ school 
of critics of historiography who are, however, most suspicious of 
universal history, most hostile to sociological (or ‘generalizing’) 
history, and who have provided the most acute and formal objections 
to the essence of Toynbee’s and Spengler’s works. The promptings 
of the Zeitgeist (which Toynbee, unlike Spengler, does not seem 
anxious to acknowledge in his own case) can be misinterpreted, the 
field of study can be legitimate or not, and these critics of the Study 
of History reject the author’s claim that the expansion of his survey 
to a world scale in breadth and to the origins of civilized society in 
depth can transcend the relativity by which he, for his part, considers 
that it is the history of traditionally accepted political and cultural 
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units that is distorted.1 Put impressionistically, it is as though he 
were trying, they might say, to make it possible to pull himself up with 
his own boot-straps by acquiring new pairs of boots. Their counter- 
argument of ineluctable relativity covers one set of objections 
which may be described as those directed against the classification 
of separate societies at all; the other ‘historicist’ criticism is directed 
against the ‘naturalism’ and determinism of a system which, in 
examining these fields of study chronologically, would discern the 
operation of pseudo-laws in history — the very essence of which is, 
on the contrary, the working out of free will in unique events. The 
merits of such criticism do not depend on the coherence of ‘historic- 
ism’ as a school of thought.? This may indeed be found to range 
between the extremes of equating philosophy and history and 
regarding all knowledge as historical knowledge on the one hand, as 
Croce has done, and on the other hand of questioning the status of 
history as a form of knowledge at all.*? The relevant common ground 
lies in the set of related beliefs that the past is a totality composed of 
unique and undetachable events, that the truth of it is nothing but 
itself, and that history, being the relevant past, is inseparable from 
the mind of the historian in which it must be re-enacted, with the 
consequence that all history is, in a sense, contemporary history. 
‘The historian’s own mind’, wrote Collingwood, ‘is heir to the past 
and has come to be what it is through the development of the past 
into the present, so that in him the past is living in the present.’ 
And, in condemning Toynbee’s specification of distinct ‘Hellenic’ 
and ‘Western’ civilizations he declared that: ‘Western civilization 
has formed itself... by reconstructing within its own mind the 
mind of the Hellenic world and developing the wealth of that mind 
in new directions... Western civilization expresses, and indeed 
achieves its individuality not by distinguishing itself from the 
Hellenic civilization but by identifying itself therewith.’* This 
quotation epitomizes the argument against Toynbee’s Study of 


1 See the comment on Jullian’s identification of Gaul and France, A Study of 
History, vol. I, p. 11. 

* The most complete, but detached exposition is E. TRoELtscu, Der Historis- 
mus und seine Ueberwindung (Tubingen, 1922), a huge, repulsive monument of 
classification. COLLINGWOoD’s posthumous Idea of History is close to Croce 
but does not use the label of historicism for this theory of historiography of which 
it probably contains the most lucid expression. E. MEINECKE’s Enstehung des 
Historismus (Munich, 1936), is unfinished. It is of interest that Croce, in History 
as the Story of Liberty seems to accept Meinecke as ‘historicist’ in outlook but 
to reject Meinecke’s hero, Ranke, principally because he paid no lip-service to 
the Hegelian version of spiritual freedom as the subject-matter of history, but 
also, perhaps, because of Ranke’s contribution to the Germanization of his 
century after, and not (like Hegel) before Germany, had ‘arrived’. 

* In particular in M. OAKESHOTT, Experience and its Modes. 

* The Idea of History, p. 163. 
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History which objects to the classification of separate societies at all, 
let alone the comparison of their development on the hypothesis of a 
uniform rhythm. Its significance is increased by the fact that it 
formalizes the resistance to any kind of revolution in historiography, 
particularly in the urgent direction of universal history, which is 
shown by so many academic historians, at any rate in Western 
Europe, and of the wider circles of opinion which they influence. 

The mistake of this attitude to Toynbee’s system of fields of his- 
torical study lies in the way it misrepresents or dismisses what he has 
to offer, and at the same time disguises the failure of orthocentric 
historiography to deal itself with the new roots which the present is 
throwing out into the past. The Study of History is not a closely 
integrated whole which must be taken or left as it stands — not even 
if it purports to be such. Like the Decline of the West which it has 
in a sense superseded, it is more in the nature of a prodigious essay. 
Once the principle is conceded that a distinction between ‘societies’ 
or ‘civilizations’ has meaning — and there are few historians who 
can find room for this concept in their work who do not use it, or 
using it would take credit for their failure to define it — Toynbee’s 
argument on their identification can be treated on its merits in each 
instance and not as an absolute one. It is true that he does not 
himself recognize that the conditions of our own society impose on 
our minds categories of definition which are more certainly applic- 
able to the identification of societies ‘apparented’ to ours (in 
Toynbee’s own terminology) than to those in which we have no part 
or lot. He touches this problem in the chapter on “The Relativity 
of Historical Thought’ with which the Study of History opens, but he 
seems, like some other prophets, to offer his own prophecy as the 
first that is unconditional. It is also true that apart from this general 
parallax, he tends in the case of each identification to look for the 
same symptoms of fission of the new from the old as if the process 
were pre-selected like organic change. For the differentiation of his 
twenty-one past or present ‘societies’ as ‘intelligible fields of study’ 
is only the basis for the stupendous comparative examination of 
their development which follows, and the introductory classification 
itself is inevitably affected by the degree of determinism implicit in 
this. Even so, in more than one instance Toynbee’s tentative 
differentiation is established on other grounds and he only returns 
later to confirm it by claiming to identify two separate life cycles and 
therefore two distinct successive societies in the bosom of what 
might be taken as a single civilization.1 Moreover, his position is so 
clearly fixed that although minds differently situated in time or in 
allegiance must necessarily adapt his system of classification to fit 
their own different relation to the past, they need not misunderstand 

1 e.g. what he calls the ‘Sumeric’ and the ‘Babylonic’. 
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it and they can hardly dismiss it as a contribution to universal history 
on the technical point that neither its motive nor its method is that 
of pure historiography.’ It may be true that Toynbee has only left 
one Platonic cave for another without realizing it, but the new one 
has a larger projection screen and considering the changed con- 
ditions inside and outside the caves this improvement is not to be 
despised. 

The parallax involved in his plotting of ‘societies’ is not acknow- 
ledged by Toynbee in either of the popular glosses on his system 
which have appeared in book form, namely the papers collected in 
Civilization on Trial or the record of his broadcast debate with 
Professor P. Geyl published under the title Can we know the 
pattern of the past? Toynbee’s comments and his defence apply to 
the Study of History as a whole, just as his critics’ attacks have 
tended to treat the identification of separate societies as the units 
of history and the subsequent comparison of their development on 
the basis of analogy as being joint examples of the same perversion 
of historiography into pseudo-science. Yet there does seem to be 
some value in maintaining the distinction. The point is that the first 
process is in principle a ‘particularizing’ one, the determination of 
the unique, and this is the essence of historical method. It is only in 
practice that Toynbee’s vast units of history tend to be determined as 
semi-totalities by the unhistorical method of finding what they have 
in common that is characteristic of totalness. On the other hand the 
major part of the Study of History to which the definition of fields 
of study serves as an introduction is frankly devoted to the purpose of 
generalization and is harder to defend. The trouble is that Toynbee 
has not been content to use his inexhaustible inspiration and know- 
ledge to discover certain analogous situations which may occur or 
analogous factors which may operate in the development of the 
societies defined by him, or of smaller historical units such as states 
or social groups, and to analyse these in all cases and at all stages by 
the strictly historical method of which he is as much a master when 
he chooses as any orthodox historian. In itself such a factor as his 
recurrent ‘challenge and response’ for instance, or one of its special 
cases such as the ‘stimulus of penalization’, or the ‘stimulus of hard 
countries’ is as legitimate an identification of a force in the affairs 
of nations or more than nations, as opportunity and response, say, 

1 The question may arise for the ‘historicist’ whether Toynbee’s work has the 
value of being wrong in the right way. One of his most formidable critics, 
Collingwood, writes in another connection of the time-bound limitations of 
Plato, Aristotle, Hobbes and Kant, that ‘so far from being a defect they are a 
sign of merit; they are most clearly seen in works whose quality is of the best’. 
The ‘historicist” may argue that this illustrious bracket cannot spread its shelter 


over Toynbee because his standpoint is not characteristic of his time but repre- 
sents a reaction to nineteenth-century positivism. 
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or the pressure of population, or a price revolution — all factors of 
different degrees of generality which do not have the same promin- 
ence in Toynbee’s system but obtain more in historiography as a 
whole. The same applies to the various situations originally defined 
by Toynbee or already used in the terminology of orthodox historical 
literature, without any systematic connotations, such as Védlker- 
wanderung, ‘Indian Summer’, “Time of Troubles’, ‘Universal 
State’, or ‘Universal Religion’, of which the last two are incidentally 
prominent in Spengler’s system as well. Is not the general use of 
such terms as these proof in itself that analogy is not in fact tabu 
in conventional historiography? Historical literature is indeed 
full of analogies, of all degrees, varying in significance from those 
used like similes as a mere device of style to the examples in these 
other cases whose use recognizes implicitly that parallel situations do 
exist. No one cavils at an economic historian who has identified 
some phenomenon of a slump at a moment in the history of a 
nation or society for seeking to identify other phenomena common to 
slumps in general. 

The difference is that the pure historian uses his recognition of the 
general or the analogous to provide clues for pursuing the particular 
and unique; Toynbee uses the particular and unique to exemplify 
the general form of historical situation which he has propounded. 
That is his first and more innocent departure from pure historical 
method, but even when there is no hint of determinism in the use of 
his own alternative to it — as, for example, in his diagnosis of the 
national eminence of the united Netherlands, say, or Brandenburg- 
Prussia as due ultimately to the ‘stimulus of hard countries’ — even 
then the hint of special pleading is not absent. The second departure, - 
however, displays the real flaw in the great analysis; this lies in the 
way it is deliberately directed towards showing that the crucial 
situations occur in the same sequence in each ‘society’ (that is in each 
‘intelligible field of study’), thus establishing what is in fact a 
homologous and compulsive cycle in the history of each of them. 
This is in intention the essence of the Study; there is no compromise 
and the comparative table of the development of the twenty-one 
‘specimens’ which appears as an appendix? to the authorized 
abridgement of the Study is not an oversimplification of the scheme. 
A table like this is fair game for the scoffing pundit, showing up most 
nakedly as it does the pieces of synthetic flesh with which the skeleton 
— itself a suspect reconstruction — is being filled out. It makes 
no difference that the addict can treat on their merits as epigrams 
such judgments as the one contained in the tabular classification of 
the Napoleonic Empire as the ‘Universal State’ of the ‘mediaeval 
cosmos of city states’. The accusation that Toynbee’s whole work 

1 A Study of History, Abridgment of vols. I-VI by D. C. SOMERVELL. 
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is in spirit ‘positivist’, ‘naturalistic’ or anti-historical, levelled at it 
by ‘historicists’, clericals, or plain historians is indeed irresistible. 
Toynbee himself advertises his aim when he asks Geyl: ‘Is history 
too hard a nut for science to crack?’ or when he writes: ‘Is not 
history itself, in the last analysis, a vision of the whole universe 
on the move in the four dimensional framework of space-time?” 
To feel some repugnance for this nineteenth-century view of history 
and of science put into twentieth-century jargon, it is not necessary 
to share the ‘historicist’ or neo-Hegelian view of reality which 
dichotomizes mind and nature and which is, perhaps, equally old 
fashioned in treating the subject matter of scientific thought and its 
results as absolute. 

On the question of determinism Toynbee declares his position in 
the same essay as follows: ‘He [i.e. the author] is not a determinist in 
his reading of the riddle of human life. He believes that where there 
is life there is hope, and that, with God’s help, man is master of his 
own destiny, at least to some extent in some respects.” This wry 
statement does not bring out the essential point. But the essen- 
tial point is that Toynbee’s historical determinism does not deny 
human free will in principle — indeed as a moralist he is doubt- 
less anxious to preserve it —and his ‘historicist’ and clerical critics 
are on a very doubtful ground in attributing the contrary im- 
plication to his argument. Right or wrong, the theory of com- 
pulsive sequence in the history of each civilization, particularly as 
there is indefinite latitude in the intervals between the crises which 
define it, does not touch the individual at all. If all individuals 
concerned exercised their free will in a particular direction for an 
indefinite period they could doubtless interfere with the sequence, 
but the degree of improbability attaching to this, on Toynbee’s 
hypothesis, in great enough to make generalizations in the opposite 
sense perfectly just, and it is distinguished presumably in degree 
only from the improbability attaching to the suspense of the kind of 
physical laws whose formulation Toynbee seeks to imitate. The 
point is worth making because it is of great importance to recognize 
that a state or a society is not the unit to which free will, as a dogma, 
a conviction, or a necessary supposition, applies. There is a political 
as well as an ethical objection to thus transferring the sphere of 
conscience to collectivities whether they are called ‘man’, society or 
the state, and a connection obviously exists between such spiritual 
collectivism and the tendency of ‘historicism’ of various rival 
brands to serve the turn of totalitarian politics. 

In his reprinted lecture ‘Does History Repeat Itself?’ Toynbee 
touches in a perfunctory way upon the problem of recurrence. Day 
and night and the seasons establish a compulsive rhythm in human 

1 Civilization on Trial, p. 3. 
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affairs, so why should not there be other constants? He might 
perhaps have found a more suggestive historical constant in the 
human life span that makes conquerors and revolutionaries work 
overtime, but none of these constants seem to have much to do with 
recurrence and it is somewhat strange that he does not bring 
forward in this context the fundamental simple form of recurrence 
and analogy in all societies — if such are in truth objectively classi- 
fiable as entities. This minimum of pattern which devotees of the 
Study of History must be prepared to accept appears in the stages 
' of incipiency, of growth and of dissolution or demolition, and of 
these stages his whole detailed morphology is, in fact, an optional 
elaboration. Instead he goes on to blur the distinction — which is 
central to the issue of historical determinism — between the two 
kinds of hypothetical repetition in the detail of history. He cites 
the unification of Germany, the result of the American Civil War 
and the epidemic of confederations from Canada to Brazil and 
Australia as instances of ‘repetition’ of the same process and treats 
their contemporaneity as an inessential factor in the repetition*. The 
fact is, of course, that Toynbee is simply profiting from the looseness 
of meaning contained in the commonly used phrase ‘historical 
generalization’. It is one thing to say that in the second half of the 
nineteenth century there was a tendency for political units of Euro- 
pean origin with cultural and supposedly racial affinities, to coagulate 
in larger nation states. There were, of course, reasons of nationalism, 
economic doctrine, administrative opportunity owing to technical 
progress, cumulative disrespect for dynastic vested interests, among 
others which are properly invoked to explain this. All these con- 
temporary influences belong to their epoch in a unique proportion 
to one another and to opposing influences, even if they are not 
unique in themselves (as some of them certainly are) and they largely 
make up its political character which would be incomprehensible if 
they were unknown or concealed. To ‘generalize’ about their 


' Civilization on Trial, pp. 35-6. 

* The ‘industrial revolution’ outside Great Britain is also treated on the same 
basis. As an example of the difference in standard of historical judgment between 
the Study of History and Professor Toynbee’s popular writings, the statement 
(p. 35) may be quoted that ‘throughout the century ending about 1870 [sic] the 
industrial revolution in Great Britain might have appeared to be a unique histori- 
cal event, whereas since 1870 it has come to appear, in its true light, as simply 
the earliest instance of an economic transformation .. .” repeated elsewhere. In 
actual fact the contrary judgments of contemporaries in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, of which the Communist Manifesto is only a superlative example, 
are striking in their forecasts not only of the generalization of English industrial 
capitalism (which was, of course, already reproduced if not improved upon 
before 1870 in regions as far apart as Belgium and New England) but also of the 
— development of world-wide industrialism in some of its twentieth-century 

orms, 
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common existence and effect in different contemporary conditions is 
therefore in fact to particularize about the historical epoch which 
contains in itself all these conditions, and is a proper function of 
historiography. But it is an altogether different thing to ‘generalize’ | 
on the basis of analogy, to compare, say, the problem of the Achaean 
League in Greece in the fourth century B.c. with the problem of | 
Western Union in the twentieth century A.D., and to deduce that the 
nature of separate sovereign communities, whose very self-centred- 
ness is perhaps needed to create the worth of a growing society, 
makes it impossible to unite that society politically when its survival 
is at stake. Whether or not that double or treble ‘generalization’ is 
true, it is not a pure historical judgment. 

The Study of History being largely made up of generalizations from 
such analogies, even its devotees may do well to accept the conclusion 
that it does not really belong to the tidy province of historiography 
at all, but to the ill-demarcated territory of sociology. In 
its narrower sense that abused word tends to cover another kind of 
generalization — seeking to establish what is probable in the 
behaviour of groups exposed to the same common influences of 
contemporary experience and infection rather than to an extrinsic 
pattern. But in its wider sense it must include all studies of societies 
— be they primitive or civilized — which aim at generalizing or 
classifying facts.1 The Study of History does both these things; 
hence its devotees may choose to rank it with such other summae, not 
themselves belonging to historiography but profoundly influencing 
it, as for instance Frazer’s Golden Bough or Marx’s Capital; while 
on the other hand its doctrinaire critics may accept its relegation to 
sociology as a proper way of condemning what for them is a mere 
fulfilment of the nineteenth-century positivists’ mistaken programme 
of ‘social dynamics’. Even the latter should admit, however, that 


1 It is perhaps remarkable that in the case of one branch of sociology, namely 
cultural anthropology, ultra-humanists accept essays in generalization without | 
a qualm, and can watch primitive man being made retrospectively to jump 
through much the same hoops of totem and tabu at all times and places without 
the issue of free will being so much as raised. But this does not imply that 
the noble savage is considered to have a different moral status from that of 
the modern Massenmensch; it means that he is ‘outside history’ so that | 
ethnological judgments about him do not concern historians any more than 
do psychological judgments about their contemporaries. He is ‘outside history’ 
and abandoned to pseudo-science because primitive society is regarded as two- | 
dimensional — or at least as sterile and transmitting no cultural germ plasm so 
that it stands in an objective relation to the historian as his own civilization 
cannot do. Is there a trace of the influence of revealed religion in this habit of 
thought? Even Professor Toynbee seems to be embarrassed by a somewhat 
fundamentalist interpretation of the Atonement in his theory of the philosophical 
contemporaneity of civilizations, to judge from his essay on ‘Christianity and 
Civilization’ in Civilization on Trial (especially p. 250). 
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while Toynbee may have given a fresh lease of life to the positivist 
heresy of treating sociology as the finishing process of historiography, 
he claims a somewhat different status from the positivists inasmuch 
| as he can perform the other processes for himself, and is indeed a 
master in some of them, as Comte and his school were far from 
] being. From their time onwards it has indeed been the weakness of 
j sociology de grande envergure as distinct from specialist work in 
‘social studies’, that it tends to plan knowledge rather than to deploy 
it, whereas the ‘systems’ of history so far culminating in Spengler’s 
and Toynbee’s have the merit of accepting the challenge of their own 
plans. Regarded then as sociology! the Study of History cannot be 
denied the freedom to make the experiments with truth — wherever 
they end — which historiography does not permit itself. These 
belong on the margin of historiography, serving as they do to fertilize 
the historian’s understanding and imagination in the same way as 
does his own immediate experience or his own non-historical 
knowledge — and by ‘historian’ can only be meant the receiver as 
much as the purveyor of historical truth. Nor are experiments with 
historical truth confined to attempts to plan the past; among them 
must surely be included the extremes of particularization as well as 
generalization — historical romances of the rank of War and Peace 
and even such an essay in didactic impressionism as Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. Toynbee’s great web of hypotheses will not suffer 
indignity through its contribution to historiography rather than as 
historiography being judged by the same standards. 

But the contribution of the Study of History, which is probably 
most influential because it is certainly the most opportune, does not 
consist in the stock of interlocking though detachable hypotheses in 
Toynbee’s ‘planned’ history so much as in the principle conveyed 
on the ‘unplanned level’ that all history is universal history — 
just as Croce would have all history contemporary history. It 
is opportune because the case for a swing away from parochial 
to universal history does not rest only on Spengler’s and Toynbee’s 
demonstration of the equal status and claim to understanding of 
separate societies but in an application of the principle of the 
opposed ‘historicist’ school itself that the criterion of historiography 
is relevance. The justification for concentrating on history that is 
parochial (in Toynbee’s sense of the word) in the case of a given 
society is the latter’s political, cultural and economic autarchy, and 
for our own country and whatever part of Europe is variously 
regarded as forming with it a historical entity, this condition is 
obviously past. For we cannot explain our predicament, materially 
or spiritually, by reference to our own history alone. The time has 


* A new word is really required. ‘Historiology’ is less absurd than it is un- 
euphonious. 
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come when Cromwell and Clive may be less relevant to our political 
and moral problems than at the best Jefferson and at the worst Peter 
the Great. Whether we confess to optimism over the unification of 
the world, as Toynbee does in Civilization on Trial, or to the pessimism 
which anticipates at best a world balanced but not unified by 
intensifying power relationships, the significance of each contem- 
porary unit of power, material or spiritual, for every other unit has 
produced a new historical pattern and this in turn, it can be argued, 
demands a new historiography. 

The opposition to a revolution in the direction of universal history 
rests in fact, if not explicitly, on two counter-arguments which 
mutually reinforce each other. The more uncompromising of these 
would run to the effect that history offers to the understanding an 
indefinite number of optional fields of study, a kind of entelechies 
‘ each of which is the whole content of significant historical experience 
complete in itself. History on this showing is a discipline and 
not a totality, and there is no more reason to study universal history 
than to study the development of local government in the Isle of 
Wight. The other less radical escape from universal history ap- 
proaches the first in hoping, like the apocryphal Dr Jowett, that 
‘what I don’t know isn’t knowledge’. The plain historian argues with 
some plausibility that one Spengler or one Toynbee ‘cannot know 
all that’; the ‘historicist’ adds that they cannot know it all the same 
way — that is, in the only way in which history can be known — 
through re-enacting a past to which they belong, since the relevance 
of alien history is a different kind of relevance. But the use of this 
theory to oppose a reorientation of historiography involves certain 
presumptions. It presumes that, in so far as universal history is 
necessary, there does exist a satisfactory alternative to the ingression 
of a single mind into the historical material. It further presumes that 
parochial historiography does, in fact, relate itself to its material 
in a way that universal historiography cannot do in theory or fact, 
and this is really the crux of the problem. Does the Western his- 
torian and even the Western student of history ‘re-enact’ the 
immediate experience of St Louis at all, and if so, does he re-enact 
it in a way that he cannot do in the case of St Louis’s contemporary, 
Chinggis Khan? Or does he at best approach the one subject with 
associations and a sense of affinity, and the other with none? Are 
those associations illusory and irrelevant to the significant relation- 
ship between circumstances in the thirteenth century and circum- 
stances now, or are they analogous to the dogma, ritual and associa- 
tions of a historical church, constituting in themselves the essence 
of ‘history’ in the meaning of the word distributed between the past, 
knowledge of the past and ways of having that knowledge? What- 
ever be the case in the higher flights of historical understanding, it 
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may be argued that in practice the writing and study of history at 
ordinary levels scarcely indicates any special intimacy with the 
domestic as distinguished from the exotic past. When absorption 
in the subject is slight there is merely a semblance of intimacy between 
the present and the kindred past in the uncertain link of common 
cultural possessions (which were often in fact valued for different 
reasons in the different epochs) and perhaps the dubious assumption 
of constant national or supra-national characters. The case of the 
specialist absorption in the past is more significant. Here it is 
difficult to claim a special intimacy for the native historian, but for 
different reasons. The greater the detail the more removed the 
subject-matter is from any community with the present, and expert 
research in any branch of history tends more and more to acquire the 
preoccupations of archaeology, sterilized as it is by its methods 
against the infection of the present. 

The resistance, then, against universal history on the grounds that 
a true historical relationship to it is impossible tends to disguise the 
imperfect and haphazard relations actually existing in the study of 
‘parochial’ history. Its argument is perfectionist not to say disin- 
genuous. But it also disguises the highly significant fact that 
parochial history in the West seemed until recently to be itself the 
heart of universal history. The age of ‘positivist’ historiography 
coincided with a political, cultural and economic predominance of its 
homeland and it seemed as if all the separate societies or fields of 
historical study (as defined by Toynbee) were to be thrown into one 
demesne of Western history and society by an operation of spiritual 
and material enclosure. The most conspicuous instance of this 
presumption is the study of English constitutional history which 
became the central preoccupation of historical studies in this country 
at a time when it was supposed that the model of English parlia- 
mentary democracy or its early derivatives would establish itself 
throughout the world and make all other political systems pre- 
historical. That its position is still preserved is not only due to the 
prestige of the illustrious school of historiography which this 
illusory vision stimulated; it is also due to a time-lag which has 
hindered the reform in other respects of self-centredness in 
historiography. 

A belief in the coherence and expansiveness of “Western Society’ 
as Toynbee conceives it is one of the characteristics of nineteenth- 
century positivism which he appears to have taken over, together 
with its belief in the integration of ‘historical’ and ‘social’ and 
‘natural’ science. This hinders the various papers reproduced in 
Civilization on Trial from effectively supporting the conversion 
towards universal history which Mr Somervell’s brilliant and only 
less recent abridgment of the Study of History seems to have been 
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stimulating. It is true that Toynbee has always treated other ‘socie- 


ties’ with scrupulous respect as moral equals and in his latest book 
he includes an essay on the outlook and fate of Islam. But the effect 
of this is somewhat reduced by the kind of ‘believe-it-or-not’ air of 
his revelations, and his expertise in the subject seems, as it has 
seemed elsewhere, to express less a revaluation of Islam than a 
reaction against the ‘parochialism’ of most Western historians 
whose unabashed illiteracy in Arabic — or for that matter Slav — 
nomenclature, even is perhaps as significant as the medieval scholas- 
tics’ common ignorance of Greek. In general the respect for 
Islam and other contemporary non-occidental ‘societies’, together 
with aspersions on ‘Frankish parochialism’ and our conviction 
that we are a ‘chosen people’, no more suggests that Toynbee 
is in doubt about the continued identity of the ‘Western Society’ 
or the diffusion of its specific characters than it suggested that 
T. H. Huxley was envisaging a simian revolution when he reminded 
his contemporaries that they were not the only anthropoids. ‘Der 
Historiker’, said Friedrich Schlegel, ‘ist ein riickwartssichtiger 
Prophet’, and in turning back to the present it seems that Toynbee 
has lost his mantle. How ruthless he was to the past and now how 
tender to the present, renouncing as he does the opportunity of 
analysing our predicament in terms of the fission of old and the 
reconstitution of new societies. 

The reason for this leniency seems to lie partly in Toynbee’s 
allegiances within his contemporary environment and partly in the 
defects of the method and formulae of the Study of History when they 
are applied to the present. The allegiances are plain; it is not only 
the author of the Study but of the Survey of International Affairs 
who stands (or should one say nods?) behind these singularly 
uninhibited essays and lectures. They belong in spirit to the 
brief golden age of Geneva —the mushroom eternal city of 
ecclesiastical federalists as well as secular internationalists in whose 
atmosphere the sinister crimson of history has faded to Carlyle’s 
‘Federation rose-pink’. With regard to religion indeed, as well as 
politics, the mood of enlightened planning is disconcertingly 
perceptible, as in the passage on the last pages of his concluding 
essay on the Meaning of History for the Soul where Toynbee suggests 
that ‘a conceivable kind of progress in these spiritual terms... 
would be a cumulative increase in the means of Grace at the disposal 
of each soul in this world’. The devoutness underlying this reflection 
is evident in the words omitted from the quotation — as indeed in all 
that Professor Toynbee writes — but the whole passage may lead 
even a devotee of the Study of History to wonder whether there is not 
after all something in the clerical argument that the secular ‘planning’ 
of the past means the secular planning of the eternal. 
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The political standpoint from which the ‘trial’ of civilization is 
examined (or should one say conducted?) is equally manifest. In 
a lecture recast for publication in 1948 Toynbee could see ‘our 
social and political institutions’ including the ‘Western machinery 
of parliamentary representative government’ spreading to the 
Chinese among others, and found that it ‘looks almost as though a 
radical Westernization of the World were now inevitable’. There 
are, of course, plenty of reservations elsewhere from the extreme 
simplicity of this view, particularly in the form of variations of 
emphasis on the characteristics of the Russian and Soviet society. 
Toynbee is non-committal as to whether the latter’s Orthodox 
Christian, its Byzantine totalitarian, or its imported Western ele- 
ments are dominant — the idea of a new social creation in 1917 or 
earlier not being entertained. But on the whole the tendency through- 
out these lectures and essays is to assume the convertibility of the 
world for better or worse to a ‘Western’ standard. The best excuse 
for this pervading assumption — disconcertingly blunt to those 
accustomed to the finer edges of the Study of History — is the dual 
role of the author as academician’and publicist. The common illu- 
sion that enormous and ‘State-planned’ differences are accentuated 
by private attempts at defining them would explain the wishful 
supposition that the Soviet system is flexible enough to make world 
unity possible without an explosion, as also his testimony to the 
specifically Western origin of its doctrine, to the orthodox Christian 
form of its ‘civilization’,' the Byzantine tradition of its method, and 
the defensiveness of its politics. Russia and America, he found in the 
middle of 1947, were potential antagonists of .‘extremely unequal 
strength’. Communism was therefore a spiritual rather than a 
strategic challenge to the West; and by this is meant not merely that 
it is a challenge to the West’s spirit. Yet there is no sympathy here 
with Communism as a religion; Toynbee thinks that in driving 
underground the ‘devil’ (as the West would see it) of the Eastern 
Church, the Russians have let in seven worse devils from the West. 
A fresh religious evangel on which he seems to pin. some hope, 
although he does not go so far as to suggest that the emergence of a 
new ‘universal religion’ is overdue, is more likely, he thinks, to 
emerge from India or China than from Russia. 

But the interpretation here of contemporary history seems to be 
controlled also by something more subtle than inevitably tendentious 
goodwill, or than a kind of embalmed Wilsonism. Belief in the 
continuity and assimilative power of ‘Western Society’, seems partly 
due to a sort of converse of the ‘parochialism’ against which the 

*On p. 455 he writes ‘our sister civilization, Orthodox Christendom 


straddles the continent [i.e. Eurasia] from the Baltic to the Pacific and from the 
Mediterranean to the Arctic ocean’. 
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Study of History itself inveighs, and partly, perhaps, to the use of the 
tests applied to the past in the Study on the present question whether 
“Western Society’ is breaking down and entering wholly or partly 
into new recombinations. In Civilization on Trial Toynbee is prodigal 
of reminders that the political and economic hegemony of the old 
European focus of Western Civilization has departed, and yet he 
seems as reluctant to see this civilization’s identity dissolve as was 
any medieval publicist — or for that matter any patrician of the 
eternal city — to shed the name of Rome from the new un-Roman 
world. For the myth of the diffusion of specifically ‘Western’ 
civilization he seems to rely in effect on the diffusion of technology 
from its origin in time and place which he would locate within his 
“Western Society’. This is not only incongruous considering the 
emphasis in the Study of History on spiritual factors of growth, but 
it appears to involve a confusion of the primary and secondary 
characteristics of ‘Western Society’—a confusion which is not 
removed by Toynbee when he perceives the ‘erection by Western 
hands of a scaffolding within which all the once separate societies 
have built themselves into one’ and in which technology is only the 
most important component. The truth surely is that in so far as 
modern technology is to be considered historically as an attribute 
of a single definable society, then it is one of the attributes which can 
be diffused in segregation from the others. Perhaps most individually 
definable attributes of societies can be so diffused; another long- 
standing example is institutional religion; a more recent one is the 
diffusion of competitive sport. A Christian in a southern Indian 
village is not a Westerner, nor is a ‘mission African’ who, apart 
from attending vernacular religious services, belongs to a football 
team. Still less is a Mongol soldier a Westerner because he is taken 
into battle on a truck built on the upper Volga with a machine 
carbine manufactured near Irkutsk. The Mongol’s technical 
equipment may be even more pervasive of his immediate experience 
than the African’s religious observances, but it is even further 
removed from any spiritual origin in the West. 

The case of modern technology, however, not only raises the 
question whether its diffusion tends to spread other influences from 
its source, but the question whether this source is, in fact, to be 
identified, as Toynbee assumes, in a single ‘Western Society’, let 
alone the one which he defines in the Study of History as running a 
yet unfinished course from the age of Charlemagne. Elsewhere in the 
Study Toynbee suggests, as others have done, that a revolution which 
our conventional chronology ought to take into account occurred 
round about 1875 and that a super-modern epoch then began in the 
vertical column of Western or, more narrowly, European history. 
A division here would have significance for the horizontal columns 
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of history as well. It was in the third or fourth quarters of the century 
that the first industrial revolutions in Russia and Japan began their 
rapid courses, and that the economy of North America attained its 
virtual self-sufficiency. It was in these potential ‘universal states’ and 
not in the countries dependent on Europe that the most important 
technical progress occurred outside that supposed metropolis of 
technology. If, then, technology is to be seen as part of a ‘scaffolding’ 
for a future culture, as Toynbee suggests, then far from being erected 
by Western (i.e. European) hands for a single building, it will be 
found to have served in these different quarters of the world for at 
least three separate buildings, of which the two surviving ones 
compete to offer Europeans a home. 

It is not altogether obvious from the volumes so far published 
how far the retrospective determinism of the Study of History does 
forbid its author from diagnosing the breakdown of Western 
civilization and the emergence to the full rank of ‘societies’ of the 
huge autonomous political and economic units in which its debris 
would tend to be absorbed. There is no sign of Toynbee ever having 
envisaged twentieth-century America as developing into such a 
unit; indeed, he writes somewhere of the Renaissance or Reformation 
as a leading event in ‘American history’ and clearly regards the 
United States as the new metropolitan seat merely of the continuing 
“Western Society’. Again, Toynbee’s view of Russia’s status does 
not provide for a new historical creation in our own times. In his 
essay ‘Russia’s Byzantine Heritage’, which is reprinted in Civiliza- 
tion on Trial, the continuity of orthodox Christendom from Justinian 
to Stalin is argued, and even if the author had paid more attention to 
the works of Lenin and less to those of Anna Comnena, his answer 
would probably have been the same. For something is evidently 
missing from our predicament which, according to Toynbee’s 
experiments upon the past, would mark the breakdown of the 
nineteenth-century political and social units of humanity. Perhaps 
itis the handicap of being your own prophet that when you seek after a 
sign you have no latitude in interpreting the prophecies. According 
to the letter of the retrospective prophecies in the Study of History 
the missing signs are presumably the growth of a potential ‘universal 
religion’ among the ‘internal proletariats’ of the moribund societies, 
and one or more Vélkerwanderungen. Toynbee could not presumably 
accept Marxism as the required religion because it has no theology, 
since otherwise the equation would, of course, be immensely suggestive 
for his own purposes. Vélkerwanderungen, however — if one is to 
play this game — only exist in pseudo-forms. There are the arti- 
ficial displacements of people and the state-planned and armed 
migrations and occupations of the two twentieth-century wars. 
But if these will not do, a certain parallel with Volkerwanderungen 
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may be suggested in the ‘Maschinenwanderungen’ which the diffusion 
of technology introduced in a curiously apt simultaneity with the 
spread of the Marxian pseudo-religion. Addicts of the Study of 
History may hope that by some such means as these Toynbee will 
modify his gran rifiuto and ratify in the next instalment the obvious 
polarization of human society. 
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SiR EDMUND WHITTAKER, F.R.S.: From Euclid to Eddington, the Tarner 
Lectures, 1947. Cambridge University Press, 15s. net. 

HERBERT BUTTERFIELD: The Origins of Modern Science 1300-1800. Bell, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


In these two volumes of lectures delivered in Cambridge during the same 
year we have characteristic examples of very different approaches to the history 
of science, and in fact the only possible excuse for linking them in the same review 
must be the formal one that a compiler of catalogues would have for putting 
both under a single heading. A judicious reader must feel that they are poles 
apart; that here the scientist, here the historian speaks. This is inevitable in 
spite of a certain unity of purpose. Sir Edmund Whittaker, who has already 
written the standard history of theories of aether and electricity, introduces his 
lectures with the remark that they were intended to be ‘a history of the evolution 
of concepts and principles, especially such as have provoked long controversies, 
in some cases still unsettled’. Professor Butterfield makes it his principal purpose 
to ‘probe more deeply into historical processes and learn something of the inter- 
connectedness of events, as well as to exert all our endeavours for the under- 
standing of men who were not like minded with ourselves’. They agree in 
denouncing a mere chronology of discoveries as a barren scaffolding of history, 
without meaning in itself. Yet one feels that an ideal reader who is a true common 
denominator of both books must be a very superior being, and that a more 
average one must be occasionally puzzled by one or the other, and perhaps both. 

He will find in Professor Butterfield’s some excellent passages of ‘ pure’ history, 
for example the chapter on ‘The Place of the Scientific Revolution in the History 
of Western Civilization’ and in Sir Edmund Whittaker’s some nuggets of pretty 
solid science, as in the section on ‘Models of Electron-Spin’. Let me hasten to 
add that in calling attention to a spectrum of history that extends from the infra- 
red to the ultra-violet I am not for a moment suggesting that either lecturer has 
failed in his purpose, or that blue is necessarily a finer colour than red. Any good 
book, any book that does not simply confirm us in comfortable satisfaction with 
our own mental equipment, must of course present difficulties; here we have two 
first-rate books, each in a different way illustrating the problems to be faced in 
writing the history of science. If that discipline is to establish itself as a parallel 
to the older departments of historical learning, by which we seek to learn what 
men and societies were, and how they have developed into what they are, if the 
history of science is to occupy its proper place in relation to both the history of 
thought and the history of power, its historians are faced with the problems of 
finding a new method of organizing their materials and, above all, a new means 
of communicating their conclusions. Much of the usefulness of the subject is 
lost if the early history of science can be best organized only within the his- 
torians’ framework of thought, and developments since about 1800 only within 
the scientists’. The general historian, the writer who makes a genuine contribu- 
tion to literature and does not stand or fall solely on an ephemeral reputation as a 
‘recognized authority’ on some restricted corner of a particular field, is already in 
danger of disappearing before highly refined expertise; and it is important that 
the history of science should become a part of general history, without in so 
doing sacrificing the accuracy and perspective which alone can prevent the 
scientist feeling that his antiquities are being violated and his pedigree forged. 

Judged from this point of view, and I am competent to judge it from no other, 
Sir Edmund Whittaker’s book serves a useful purpose, for he discusses the 
concepts of modern physical science in as non-technical a manner as I suppose 
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to be possible. He has made it his object to expound not what was believed at 
each successive stage, but the process of change of belief, and the relationship of 
each level of complexity to what went before and what came after. The title is 
somewhat misleading in that it seems to indicate a more uniform intensity of 
treatment than in fact the writer has time for; the great names, Thales, Plato, 
Aristotle, Archimedes, Lucretius, Buridan, Galileo, Descartes, Boyle, Huygens, 
Newton, are indeed cited, but after page 30 the bulk of the book is concerned with 
scientific ideas which were inconceivable before the nineteenth century. The 
book is not designed as a chronological history, and as the writer moves with 
dexterity from one topic to another primitive notions inevitably tend to be 
compressed into a paragraph or two. It seemed to me that the most valuable and 
interesting part of the book could be more accurately defined as an historical 
account of the leading concepts of the mathematical physics of this century. 
Even in the first section (‘Space, Time and Movement’) the complexity and 
depth of modern theory, measured by either mathematical or philosophical 
standards, is such that it must demand a greater length of exposition; the subject 
of Part II is ‘The Concepts of Classical Physics’ and the remainder of the volume 
(slightly less than half) is devoted to researches which have borne full fruit only 
within living memory. Lest this should deter the diffident, it should be added that 
Sir Edmund has laboured hard, and with considerable success, to express in 
words concepts for which, no doubt, mathematics is a more convenient vehicle. 
From Euclid to Eddington is not a popular book, but it should be read by physi- 
cists who’ wish to take a backward glance at the last two hundred years of their 
subject, and by others who are prepared to take Some trouble in order to get as 
close as the non-mathematical can to the trains of thought which have brought 
theoretical physics to its present eminent position. 

When Professor Butterfield undertook to give the course of lectures now 
printed he embarked upon a different and not less difficult project. It was, by 
interesting ‘the historian in a little science and the scientist in a little history’, to 
promote an understanding of the intellectual processes involved in the revolution 
from medieval to modern science. While it would be unjust to earlier scholars 
such as Haskins and Thorndike (who have restricted themselves, however, to 
the medieval period) to say that this is the first entry of a trained historian into 
this particular field, the publication of this book is an important event in the 
progress of these studies. During the last few years a number of scholars, par- 
ticularly in America, have been working on the assimilation of science into the 
broad intellectual experience of western Europe, bringing to an end the tradition 
by which the memorable scientists of the past have been considered as a race 
apart, erratic comets traversing conventional history. Here we have an excellent 
study, not of the background of science, but of early science itself seen in the 
round. 

Professor Butterfield has brought to his task the historical insight and the skill 
of exposition which we have learnt to expect from his other works. Though we 
recognize the influence of Pierre Duhem in the chapter on ‘The Historical 
Importance of a Theory of Impetus’, or that of Alexandre Koyré in the account 
of Galileo, we are more often struck by an original twist — as for instance in the 
use made of Fontenelle’s Eloges, and the development of the idea of progress. 
If a little cavil may be permitted, it is that the balance is sometimes uncertain. 
To devote a whole chapter to ‘The Study of the Heart down to William Harvey’ 
in a book from which the detailed consideration of biological science is elsewhere 
excluded verges on the conventional, for it is surely time that we ceased to regard 
the discovery of the circulation of the blood as the only episode in the history of 
physiology worthy of commemoration. An illuminating examination is made of 
the Discours de la Méthode but the Principia Philosophiae is passed over almost in 
silence and thus the authority of Descartes as a source of information about 
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nature, and not merely as a methodolo- 
gist, is not fully brought out. In the 
same way two pages on Newton’s 
Principia come almost as an anticlimax 
after an excellent history of ideas of 
gravitation during the seventeenth 
century. But the author reminds us in 
his introduction that he is interested 
in isolating the intellectual knots, not 
in describing the piece of string after 
they have been untied. 

It is this, I think, that gives the 
book peculiar merit. It is much more 
than a precise, workmanlike account 
of the successive ideas of A and B; we 
are told, not so much A’s problems 
from the modern point of view, but as 
they appeared to A; less of what B 
contributed to modern doctrine, and 
more of what he had to say for his own 
world. This is particularly well done 
in the discussion of Francis Bacon. 
The author has achieved his effect, not 
by the recondite reading of minor 
authors, but by a far more difficult 
process, subtle penetration of the 
twilight of uncertainty from which 
every new truth is born. He points 
the lesson that we should seek to 
understand the reasons for intellectual 
stagnation, as well as those for intellec- 
tual progress, if we are to avoid 
patronization of our ancestors. Pro- 
fessor Butterfield has done a great deal 
to raise the history of science from 
the comparatively low level of organi- 
zation of which he speaks in his intro- 
duction; he does not only write of the 
importance of our understanding the 
immense change in our whole intellec- 
tual outlook over the last four hundred 
years, he shows how this understanding 
may be attained. 

A. R. HALL 
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length study. Here is one reason, at least, for welcoming Mr Duffin’s book: it 
helps to pay this country’s debt of gratitude and admiration, incompletely 
discharged by the Tribute to Walter de la Mare on his 75th Birthday (1948). 

The plan of this study is based on what Mr Duffin engagingly calls his ‘(perhaps 
laboured) distinction between Reality and Truth’. Reality is ‘the four-dimen- 
sional world of spirit, of which Truth is the three-dimensional cross-section, and 
most of life a meaningless caricature’. Reality is the unchanging order behind the 
flux of the phenomenal; Truth is the most effective philosophy of life. Reality 
belongs to the sphere of religion and metaphysics; Truth, to that of practical ethics, 
Accordingly, the poems are divided into two classes: those concerned with 
Reality, and those concerned with Truth. 

This distinction, whatever its ontological status, offers a convenient framework 
within which to discuss an otherwise unwieldy mass of disconnected lyrics. Under 
‘Poetry of Reality’ Mr Duffin contrives to deal with the poet’s verbal and 
metrical technique; his attitude towards the supernatural; the main drift of his 
mystical beliefs; and his characteristic conceptions of love and of childhood. 
Under ‘Poetry of Truth’ his later verse is scrutinized, and made to yield the germs 
of a working philosophy. 

The skeleton, then, is firm and well constructed; but the body of the book runs 
to fat rather than muscle. It is a study not so much critical as eulogistic; there is 
too much emotive comment, too little analysis or interpretation. The vocabulary 
itself betrays this weakness. R. L. Mégroz, in his study of de la Mare, feared that 
his language might seem too ‘dry and matter-of-fact in appreciation of so delicate 
a poetic craft’. Mr Duffin need have no such fear; of his language, the following 
phrases may be taken as representative: sheer loveliness, lyric ecstasy, supreme 
simile, perfect epithet, exquisite rightness, profound significance, perfection of 
form, unforgettable picture. Expressions like these, however delightful as 
noises, are merely equivalent to the dumb raptures of the lover; their use implies 
a critic’s abdication — for a critic is one who can not only feel, but also explain 
his feeling. Such abdications are too common with Mr Doffin. 

Too common also are his prose paraphrases of the poet’s verse. When poetry 
is obscure or long-winded, paraphrase can be a very helpful device; but it merely 
irritates when, as normally with de la Mare, the verse itself 4s admirably brief and 
lucid. Thus the poem Se/f to Self is translated into a piece of ‘poetic’ prose, 
scarcely shorter or more intelligible than the original, and infinitely less delightful. 

Mr. Duffin tries, rightly, to see his poet against the whole background of 
English literature; but his vision of that background is sometimes surprisingly 
blurred. For example, he regards the ‘beauty-humour synthesis’ in English 
poetry as a twentieth-century novelty; and can imagine no objections to this view, 
except for ‘Shakespeare’s puns and the conceits of the metaphysicals’. Again, 
he speaks of Hardy and de la Mare as pioneers in the poetry of domestic (as 
opposed to romantic) love; and of Coventry Patmore? — never a word. 

Nevertheless, the book should have its uses. The reader who is already familiar 
with de la Mare’s poetry may be glad to have a ready-made classification of its 
characteristic qualities; the stranger to that poetry may be stimulated to acquire 
familiarity. For indeed the study has two great virtues: first, it is alive with a 
sincere, and so, infectious enthusiasm for its subject; second, it is rich in quota- 
tions, not merely apt, but in themselves attractive. It may therefore be trusted to 
perform one vital function of poetic criticism — that of generating impatience to 
have done with the critic, and get to grips with the poet. 

PAUL TURNER 
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drawn from the public it is meant to serve, who says whether he has understood 
it, what he has got out of it, and whether it has made him more or less attracted 
by sociology as a subject. 

Sociologists will be grateful to Professor Sprott for his courage in tackling a 
task of immense difficulty, for having written a book which bears the marks of a 
penetrating mind with a sharp cutting edge, wide knowledge and — perhaps the 
most precious of all — sound common sense. There are some who wish to rescue 
sociology from the philosopher because they imagine he will spin theories 
without caring to study social facts, and they run to the opposite extreme and 
present facts without theory, or even, which is much worse, confuse abstract 
concepts with directly observable data. In reality no one is better fitted than the 
philosopher to cut through these tangles and lay bare the core and essence of 
sociological problems and methods. 

Professor Sprott is a philosopher of this kind, with a refreshing dash of humour 
and cynicism, and his first two chapters on ‘What Sociology is about’ and ‘Socio- 
logical Method’ have the tonic effect of a flow of fresh air into a stuffy room. But 
here we need the second review. Will the ‘general reader’ and the ‘unprofessonal 
student’, for whom this series is intended, take the points? For the professional, 
bells are rung on every page, but the reader coming new to the subject may need 
to be helped rather more slowly along these difficult paths. He may be deluded 
into thinking this is an introduction over which he can pass lightly on to the real 
meat which is offered in the next chapter, ‘Raw Material’. But in fact the first 
two chapters go to the heart of sociology, whereas the next three do not. They 
are descriptive and historical, and the reader, finding in them such diverse and yet 
familiar information as the statistics of world and English population, a com- 
parison of the British and American Constitutions, and a short history of the 
Industrial Revolution, may early feel that ‘introduction’ was in fact only a 
pretentious and irrelevant facade. 

But then Professor Sprott gets into his stride again. Sociology recaptures the 
stage, and once more we register repeated votes of thanks as we hear the hammer 
again and again hitting our favourite nails squarely on the head. Our revived 
spirits may, however, be somewhat dashed right at the end, when we find, under 
the heading of ‘Social Problems’, such topics as sickness, suicide, punishment 
and war thrown together in a miscellaneous postscript. But it would be easy to 
criticize any attempt to present in less than two hundred pages a picture, not only 
of what sociology is, the purpose that guides it and the tools it uses, but also of the 
results it has achieved by using these tools for that purpose. It might have been 
better to confine this book to the first of these aims and to devote another to the 
second. But this is a question of editorial policy, and the book as it stands de- 
serves, and will receive, a warm welcome from teachers and students alike. Even 
where some passages are too condensed or difficult for the novice, they will offer 
an excellent basis for discussion with the more experienced. 

Can we summarise Professor Sprott’s general position? He stoutly maintains 
that sociology is a science, though a difficult one. He is suspicious of pure 
statistical analysis and also of that analysis into abstract forms of relationship 
which ‘leaves out all that is of importance in the total situation’. He sees clearly 
the danger of submitting to the tyranny of words, and there is a vivid passage at 
the bottom of page 20 which students would do well to memorize. He warns 
against the over-elaboration and reifications of abstract constructs and also 
against attempts to simplify what is by nature complex by forcing heterogeneous 
data into sets of precise categories. He admits that social phenomena can be 
reduced ultimately ‘to the conduct and beliefs of individual men and women’, but 
asserts that sociology is concerned with persistent patterns of social relations 
which are not the simple product of individual behaviour. He therefore turns his 
attention to social structure and institutions. Here he accepts the general 
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approach of Dunkheim in regarding 
social institutions as external forces 
acting on individual members of society 
from outside and having quasi-objec- 
tivity, although he would not go so far 
as to regard social facts entirely comme 
des choses. He denies that sociology 
can be reduced to psychology; the two 
sciences are not identical, but com- 
plementary. In all of which he has the 
strong support of the present writer. 


T. H. MARSHALL 
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